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Aotes. 
ANCIENT VESTMENTS AT ST. 
OXFORD. 
The wide and general destruction of ec 
tical vestments in the sixteenth centu 
any that remain of conside interest. Having 
just examined several, very perfect, which are now 
carefully preserved in Archbis hop Laud’s Library 
at St. John’s College, I venture to send you a 
note of the same. About six years : ; 
removed from the President’s lodg 
present place, where they may be inspected, in 
conjunction with the original MS. Diary of the 
martyred Archbishop, the ee of scarlet 
cloth in which he was beheaded, his walking-stick 
of ebony, and a curious seventeenth- century pas- 
toral staff of silver and steel, together with several 
pictures of unusual merit. 
we tas 
An — cope of blue velvet 
cloth of gold interwoven throughout, the pattern 
representing conventional pomegranates. The 
hood and the orphreys are of good, ame fifteenth- 
century, English embroi lery. The 
the Blessed Virgin is repr xd on the 
various saints stand under can pic 
John the Baptist, Peter, Matthew 
holding his crozier, an rs 


JOHN’S COLLEGE, 
le sias- 


-=* 
rabdie 


igs to their 


hood, 
3s, including 
1 archbishop 


SS 


», Oxford, | 





| ful trailing tenc 


;} centre ol 


| hood is the 


canopies. 


ry renders | 


| shields, 


ro they were | 


The vestments are as | 


damask, with | 


Joronation of 


and | 


| courteously 


Two rich white satin dalmaticks, powdered 
with embroidered conventional flowers, the or- 
phreys of crimson velvet likewise powdered with 
cold flowers. 

3. A white satin cope to match, probably of the 
year 1475 or thereabouts. 

4, A small altar antependium of crimson velvet, 
in the centre of which is an effective representa- 
tion in excellent embroidery of the Assumption of 
Our Lady. The ground elsewhere is alternately 
powdered with embroidered double-headed eagles, 
cherubim standing on wheels, and fleur-de-lys, all 
in gold. 

5. Another small altar antependium, with the 
Crucifixion in the centre, round about which are 
four embroidered bells (possibly heraldic devices 
he donor), cherubim on wheels, and various 
and rich conventional flowers, with 
drils in gold thread. 
6. Ari ichly eml broider red cross of a chasuble, the 
which contains Our Lady throned with 
Our Blessed Lord in - lap, with kneeling 
ingel censing on either side. Other re- 
to o- those of the ap ystles, in- 
and St. John. 
and hood of a cope. On the 
ciation, while down the orphrey 
ather late and de presse d 
broidery is prohably 


etlective prace- 


e 


figures 
presented 


cluding St. J 


appear 
ames 
An orphrey 
Annun 
in pairs under 1 
Thi Ss ] > of el 
of the date of ] 
8. Two faded 
red dam isk circa 
Two crimson silk banners richly painted and 
shape they are almost square, with 
rectangular hanging lappets at the bottom, fringed. 
On one is a Vi artistic representation of 
Blessed Virgin; on the 
John the Baptist 


ure ints 
; or there ibouts. 
crimson altar 


A.D. 1500), 


antependiums of 


gorous and 
the Assumption of the 
other standing figure of St. 
the patron saint ol the college). Below, on 
representations of Our Lord’s five 
sacred wounds. The style of painting is vigorous, 
- a tive. 

The is likewise a large 


aitar sie of damask, 


are 


and well-stuffe 
rich and stiff with intricate 
but debased embroidery, in high relief, of the 
obean or early Caroline era. On it is repre- 
sented the Nativity, together with the Adoration 
of the Three King In the Laudian revival sucl 
pillows appear to have been commonly placed o 
the back of the holy tal le, either to allow a large 
volume of the Sacred Scri iptures to lie open or else 
to rest an alms’ dish against the pillow. 
Freperick GrorcE Leg, D.C.L. 
All Saints’ 49 ses Lambeth. 
P. S. While I am on this subject, I may add that 
have recently inspected an old set of Eucharistie 
vestments preserved in a leather box in the Library 
of Lambeth Palace. Tradition, as the librarian 
informed me, gives them either to 
Cardinal Pole or to one of his chaplains. They 
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consist of chasuble, stole, maniple, and girdle. 
The material is of a mixed foreign texture, scarcely 
(as I believe) earlier than the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. I cannot accept the Pole tradition. 
The chasuble is fiddle-shaped, and the ends of the 
stole and maniple are like a shovel. I am aware 
that, in the well-known painting of St. Ignatius 
Loyola, he is represented in such a shaped sacri- 
ficial vestment. But I do not think this set is 
much more ancient than the time of Charles IT. 
or James II. It is unembroidered, and of no 
artistic interest. 





NOTES ON THE ARMS IN “NORTHERN” ROLL 
TEMP. RICHARD II. 

1. John, second son of Adam de Blencowe, of Cumber- 
land; who lived temp. Edward III. The Blencowes 
quarter gu., a canton ar. (Jefferson, History of Cumber- 
land, i. 383). 

3. Calendar Ing. Post Mortem, iii. 59, anno 7 Ric. IL, 
P.M. of John Levington, of West Levington, Cumberland. 
Cal. iii. 294, anno 5 Hen. IV., prob. ztat. of John, son 
and heir of John Levington, Cumberland. 

5. Cal. iii. 245. Will’um Fether in P.M. of widow of 
Earl of Northumberland. 

6. Same as arms of Thirlewall in Visit. of York, Har. 
MS., No. 1420, and Thirwall in Edmondson. 

7. Compare Willement, Roll of Ric. II., No. 227. 
“Monsr. Richard de Kyrkeby—Ar., 2 bars gu., on a 
canton gu., a cross moline or.” 

9. Arms of Skipton (Edmondson), Ar., an anchor, sa. 

10. Amand Monceaux, Sheriff of Cumberland, anno 
5,7 and 9 Ric. II. Cal. iii, anno 22 Ric. IL, in P.M. 
of widow of Henry Percy, Earl of Northumberland. 
** Amand Monceux, Cumberland.” 

15. Arms same as those of “‘ Monsire John Chamber- 
layn” in “ Cotgrave’s” Roll of Edw. III., published by 
Nicolas, p. 26. 

16. Arms same as those of “ Monsire William de 
Wistowe.”—Jbid., p. 16. 

18. Cal. iii. 254, anno 22 Ric. II. “ Will’us Chauncy 
ch’r licencia feoffand’ ’’ (relates, among others, to lands in 
“ Skirpenbek maner, Ebor.”). Armsof Chawney, Yorks 
(Edmondson), gu., a cross patonce ar., on a chief az., a 
lion passant or (! agreeably to roll). 

19. Blennerhassett of Carlisle, Cumberland (Jeff.). 
Arms of Bleverhasset (Edm.), Gu., @ chevron inter 3 
dolphins, ar.—of “‘ blamerhaset” (Harl. 1420, fo. 253"), 
Gu., a fess erm. inter 3 dolphins. . 

20. Cal. iii. 245. Anno 22 Ric. II., in P.M. of widow 
of Earl of Northumberland, “ Joh’em de Eglesfeld, Cum- 
berland.” 

21. Cal. iii. 8 and 55. “ Cotyngham maner, York.” 

22. Compare Willement, Roll of Ric. 11. 274, “ Mons* 
Robt. Sleght—Or, a chevron inter 6 cross croslets in 
chief, and 4 in base, sa.” 

23. Anno 20 Ric. II., in P.M. of Sir John de Bello 
Monte, ** Will’us de Skremby, 1 fee in Skremby, Cumber- 
land.” 

24. Sir John Chandos, Knt. of the Garter, was slain in 
Gascony anno 44 Edw. III He bore ar., a pile gu. 
(vide his shield in Smith's Antiquities of Westminster) or 
the reverse of the coat in the roll, which seems to have 
belonged to a subsequent personage of same name. 

25. Cal. ii. 10. Anno 1 Ric. IL., “ W™ de Sandford” 
and others in co. York. Harl. MS. 1420, in the Roll of 


Yorkshire Knights temp. Edw. L., gives the arms of 
Sandford as party per chevron, sa. and erm., in chief 2 
boars’ heads or. 





29. Arms same as those of “Le Sire de Wisham.” 
Cotgrave’s Roll of Edw. III., p. 25. 

33. Visitation of York (Harl. 1420) gives arms of 
Eltoft as in the roll, but no coat for Bellassis.* The 
following descents are extracted from the pedigree given 
of the latter family, i.c., 


**W™ Bellassis, 1316. 
John Bellassis, 1365. 
John Bellassis, of Hentnall, 1393, deed 1380, 
| 


Robert, 1403. Ww” 


34. Arms same as those of “‘Monsire de Somervile.” 
Cotgrave’s Roll of Edw. III., p. 48. 

36. Willement, Roll of Ric. 11. 446. “ Mons" Richard 
Story—Ar., a lion rampant queue forchée purpure, 
charged on the shoulder with a cross patce or.” 

39. Cal. ii. p. 6. “ W™ Wyville,” mentioned in P.M. 
of Count of Atholl as holding Sledmere, anno 1 Edw. III. 
Cal. ii. p. 164. ‘‘Agnes ux" Will’us de Wyvill, Sledmere, 
York.” Anno 24 Edw. IIT 

41. “Segar” Roll (Harl. MS., No. 6137, folio 65—3). 
** Roberd \e fizneel”—Paly of 6 ar. and gu., on a fess az., 
3 mullets pierced or. 

43. Arms of Horsley, Yorks (Edm.), same as Roll. 

45. Compare “ Rol’t Malet ”—Ar., 3 buckles sa. “St. 
George's” Roll (Harl. 6137, folio 87" 10). 

46. Compare “ Henry de longeuile”—Gu., a fess dan- 
cettée, and the field crusillée, ar. “ Segar” Roll (folio 


48. Cal. ii. p. 307. Anno 45 Edw. IIT. “ Eva uxor 
Rob'ti de Bennale”—P.M. Arms of Bennall, in Ed- 
mondson, same as Roll. 

“... Herey— 
Gu., a chief ar.”; or a reversal of the tinctures in the 
Roll. 

51. Arms of Cosington, of Kent, az., three roses (rarely, 
cinquefoils pierced) or. This was evidently a northern 
representative of that great family. 

55. “ Cotgrave’s” Roll of Edw. IIL. p. 29. _“ Monsire 
Botevill [qy. Bosevill], port d'argent, une fes engrele 
gules de iiij, trois fewilles de sable.” Willement, Roll of 
Ric. II. 478. “ Mons" John Bosvill—Ar., 5 fusils in fess 
gu., in chief 3 martlets sable.” : 

58. Cal. ii. p. 202. “Constancius de Mortuo Mari 
ch’r, Kyngeston maner, Cambs.”—Anno 31 Fdw. III. 
“*Cotgrave's” Roll of Edw. IIL, p. 48. “ Monsire Con- 
stantine de Mortymer, or, flourte de fleure de lis sable, as 
peds agus.” 4 

59. “ Cotgrave's ” Roll, p. 47, “ Monsire de Apleby af 
and Willement, Roll Ric. I., “ Mons" Esmond Appelby”; 
same arms as Roll. 

60. Roll of York Knights temp. Edward I, (Harl. 1420, 
folio 253) gives same arms as Roll. 

61. Cal. ii. p. 306. Anno 44 Edw. III. P.M. of 
“ Will’us de Queldryk, Yorks.” 

62. The only Clement in the Skelton pedigree was 
Knight of the Shire fur Cumberland, anno 2, 16, 17 and 
20 Ric. II. (Jefferson). Arms of Skelton, Harl. 1420, 
folio 255—Az., a fess inter 3 fleur de-lis, or. 

63. Compare arms of Tereby in Edmondson—Ar., an 
estoile az. (or gu.), and ona chief az., 3 water bougets, or. 

64. The arms of Aglionby, of Carlisle, Cumberland, as 
given by Jefferson and Har]. MS. 1420, folio 253. 

65. Cal. ii. p. 193. P.M. of “ Will’us de Hoton, fores- 





* It has been suggested to me that a Bellassis may 
have married an Eltoft heiress, and hence the coupling 
of the names in the roll. 
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tarius Regis, Cumberland.” Anno 19 Ric. II. Arms of 
Hoton, Yorks (Harl. 1420, folio 253), same as Roll. 

The evidence afforded by a comparison of several 
of the foregoing notes will be allowed, I think, to 
be strongly demonstrative of the fact, that the 
principal portion of the persons entered on the 
toll did not flourish later than the close of the 
reign of Richard II. But the copy in the Harleian 
MS. is without title, and some might suggest that 
it is merely a transcript of a fragment of a larger 
general collection. The circumstance, however, 
that a large proportion of the entries refer only to 
northern families will surely be sufficient to pre- 
vent any other construction being put upon the 
document as it stands, than that it is the transcript 
of a roll which was (although, of course, possibly in 
a somewhat augmented form) as essentially a local 
record as the Roll of York Knights temp. Edw. I. 
in Harl. MS., No. 1420. And it is an infinitely 
preferable authority to the latter, because the 
York Roll, although of much greater length, gives, 
generally speaking, only the surname, which, as a 
natural consequence, renders it next to valueless 
for purposes of genealogical research. 

That our Roll is not simply a series of extracts 
from Jenyns’s Ordinary (although perhaps one or 
two of his examples may have been culled from 
the original of which it was a copy), is evidenced 
by the fact that but few of the names in it are 
included in that collection, and in some of these 
isolated instances even the arms do not tally. 

James GREENSTREET. 


SOME ENGLISH WORDS COMPARED WITH 
THE ICELANDIC. 


The following etymologies are taken from the 
‘leasby-Vigfusson Icelandic-English Dictionary : 

sREAD. Icel. Brau’. This word was, in early 
times, unknown in its present sense. Ulfilas 
constantly renders apros by hlatbs; the old A.-S. 
poetry also has Aléf, and the old heathen Scandi- 
navian poems only hleifr. In the old A.-S., bredd 
is only used in the compound beobredd of the 
honeycomb ; O. H. G. bibrod ; Germ. beinenbrod ; 
and this seems to be the original sense of the 
word. Down to the ninth century, this word had 
not its present meaning in any Teutonic dialect, 
but was, as it seems, in all of them used of the 
honeycomb only. The root of braws is perhaps 
akin to the Lat. fragrare. 

Duncrox. This word is compared with Icel. 
Dingja, a lady’s bower ; A.-S. Dyng; O. H. G. 
Zunc ;—the common sense being that both the 
bower and the dungeon were secluded chambers in 
the inner part of the house or castle. The usual 
derivation is from L. L. dominio (fr. dominus), 
the principal tower commanding the rest of the 
building. 

Eart. Icel. Earl, Jarl; A.-S. Eorl. This word 





is common to the Scandinavians and Saxons. It 
originally meant a man of gentle birth, a warrior, 
as opposed to the Karl or Ceorl, one of the common 
folk. Prof. Munch suggested that the name of 
the Teutonic people Eruli or Heruli simply re- 
presents this word, which the Roman writers took 
to be a proper name. In the ancient Scandinavian 
poetry, “jarl” is used = a man, cp. the phrase 
“jarla einbani,” earl-slayer = avdpoxrévos. The 
Dictionary does not give the root idea of the word. 
Max Miller believes it to be a contraction of ald-or 
(senior), elder. So Lappenberg. 

EmancipaTe. Lat. mancipium, a slave. Man, 
Icel. (a neuter word) a bondman, probably origin- 
ally of prisoners of war who were sold as slaves. 
This word appears in O. H. G. mana-houbit = a 
bondsman’s head. Query, is the etymology of 
Lat. man-cipium man and caput ? 

Lavy. A.S. Hlef-dige=bread-maid. The -dige 
is the Icel. deigja, a dairy-maid. Deigja seems to 
have meant originally a baker-woman, and is akin 
to deig, “dough,” and Goth. deigan, “to knead,” 
the same person being in old times both dairy- 
woman and baker to the farm. Max Miiller de- 
rives Hlef-dige from Hlaf-weardige, the feminine 
of Hlaf-weard (lord), the warder of bread. 

Roap. Connected with Ital. rotta, Fr. route, 
via rupta. So Icel. Braut (road) is formed from 
brjéta to break. The common etymology is from 
to ride. 

Oxtp Scratcu. Cp. Icel. Skratti (akin to Swed. 
skratta=to laugh loud and harshly). (1) a wizard, 
enchanter ; (2) a goblin, monster; (3) in mod. 
usage a devil, imp. 

Merry. “ Merry England,” “my merry men.” 
Cp. Icel. Merr, famous, glorious ; merir tivar 
“the merry (7. e. famous) gods.” So Sir W. Scott, 
Lady of the Lake, notes to canto iv. 

Suituine. Icel. skillingr, skildingr, perhaps a 
derivative from skildus, Goth.—“ a shield.” 

Srprt. Lat. Sibylla, Gr. S{BvAAa. May not 
the Greek word and the Norse Volva be relations? 
The identity in sense is very striking. May it 
not have been adopted from some Scythian tribe? 
In Volva an initial s has probably been lost. The 
Volva was a prophetess, held in heathen times in 
the highest honour and reverence. Max Miiller 
connects Sibylla with an Italian sabus or sabius, 
and says it meant a wise old woman. 

Sty. Icel. Synd, prop. “a denial,” referring to 
denial by oath of compurgators, ordeal, or the like. 
The root verb is synja, “ to deny.” 

Syos. Query, is it connected with Icel. sndpr ? 
In the ancient law sndpr is a person who falsely 
boasts of having dishonoured a woman. In modern 
Icel., when a married man breaks the seventh 
commandment, and to escape punishment hires 
another person to bear the blame, this latter is 
called snapr. 

Werrp. A.S. Wyrd, Icel. Urdr, the name given 
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to the first of the three Norns, the German Parce. 

The name may=/fatum, what is spoken, the fiat 

of Destiny, and be cognate with word, Icel. Ors. 

So Bosworth. Max Miiller says Weird meant 

originally the Past (das Gewordene), agreeing with 

Grimm. A. L. Mayuew, 
Oxford. 





SHAKSPEARIANA. 

SHakKesPeARr’s Name (5" §. ii. 2, 405.) —What 
is meant by saying that “ Fewtarspeare is, doubt- 
less, a local surname,” I cannot understand. Just 
as Shakespeare means a man who shakes a spear, 
just as Breakspear means one who breaks a spear, 
so Fewtarspeare means one who fewtars or feutres 
& spear, @. ¢., who lays it in rest. 

“ His speare he feutred, and at him it bore ;” 
F. Q., iv. 5, 45. 

I do not see why English etymology should be 
considered a fit subject for such unintelligent 
guesswork. Water W. SKEAT. 

1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


“Bros” (5" §, ii, 282.)—The following lines, 
from A Fragment by Kit Marlowe, settle, 1 think, 
the question whether the word “ brims” has a re- 
ference to the margin of a bank or river :— 

“T walked along a stream, for pureness rare, 
> * — 7 * 


Upon this brim, the eglantine and rose, 
The tamarisk, olive, and the almond tree, 
As kind companions in one union grows.” 
Dyce’s Marlowe, p. 382. 
B. §. 

Tae Harness SHAKSPEARE Prize Essay (5% 
S. ii. 405.) — 

“ The disclose 
Will be some danger, which for to prevent, 
I have .. . thus set it down.” 

This “for to prevent” is, I submit, no “an- 

thentic instance.” The First Folio has :— 
“ There ’s something in his soule ? 
O’re which his Melancholly sits on brood, 
And I do doubt the hatch, and the disclose 
Will be some danger, which to preuent 
I haue in quicke determination 
Thus set it downe.” 
Staunton’s Fac-Simile Repi iat 

The Second Folio has also “to prevent.” The 
rhythm surely does not require the “ which for to 
prevent ” of the Quartos, the reading most modern 
editors follow, with the exception, however, of 
Charles Knight, who keeps to the First Folio, 
The Third and Fourth Folios have “how to pre- 
vent,” and this Dr. Johnson gives in his Text 
(Dublin edition, 1771). 

I think the line should be printed as’ the First 
and Second Folios have it ; but, at any rate, “for 
to prevent” is no “ authentic instance of the use 
of such a form in Shakspeare,” and Mr. Rives is so 
far correct. Sparks Henperson WILLIAMS, 

Kensington Crescent, W. 








ILtustratTinc.—I believe that the taste for 
illustrating books may be reckoned as a “ revival”; 
it was, I fancy, more general fifty years ago than it 
is now. Ina preface to An Analysis of the Illus- 
trated Shakespeare of Thomas Wilson, Esq., pub- 
lished in 1820, it is stated :—“ The purposes of 
illustration are so obvious, that it is hardly neces- 
sary to allude to them ; few of the prevailing tastes 
of the day stand less in need of apology or ex- 
tenuation.” In this matter, the Americans have 
taken the lead ; and for some years past have not 
only been the chief buyers of illustrated books, 
but have imported engravings suitable for illustra- 
tion to an extent that has appreciably affected their 
value in this country, and rendered many of them 
exceedingly scarce. 

The book that has received most attention in this 
way, in both countries, is Dr. Doran’s well-known 
work, Their Majesties’ Servants, of which there 
was an issue in New York, on large paper, specially 
for this purpose. This selection is not to be 
wondered at ; the work itself is a complete history 
of the Stage, and a proper collection of engravings 
for it is a complete illustration of the subject. 

I wish, with permission, to put on record the 
particulars of the copy I have just finished, and 
which, I flatter myself, is more perfect than any 
that has yet been done. The two volumes are ex- 
tended into seven, both letter-press and engravings 
being inlaid in quarto size. They contain over 
1,600 portraits, besides about 130 views, and other 
illustrations ; a few photographs from large plates 
and from others I have not been able to obtain. 
Each volume has an index to the illustrations, and 
the whole is now in the hands of Mr. Riviere, 
who I have no doubt will do justice to it in the 
binding. Cuartes WYLIE. 


Kine Matcotm III. or Scotrtanp. —The 
students of history are aware that the variously 
spelt Gaelic name of Canmore, Ceanmore, and 
Cean Mohr, was added to that of Malcolm ; and 
that the historians have held it to denote that 
Malcolm had, physically speaking, * « large head.” 
I would, however, suggest that, in the circum- 
stances of Malcolm’s reign, these Gaelic words 
were originally meant to denote that Malcolm 
was “ the great King,’—a meaning which, there can 
be no doubt, the words will bear with equal pro- 
priety, and which, it is submitted, is the true 
meaning, when we take into consideration that 
Scotland underwent a great change in the reign of 
Malcolm, that it was then greatly consolidated, 
and that Malcolm reigned long, wisely, and well, 
and over, perhaps, a greater extent of territory 
than any prior Scottish king. In addition to all 
this, he was, under the influence of his Queen, 
St. Margaret, acting on his own natural disposition 
—a most religious king; and this combined with 


his other great merits would, of course, have a 
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most powerful effect in making the priesthood 


and the whole community regard him as “the 
the priesthood being, at the same 


great King,” 
time, our only historians in ancient days. 

It may be observed that the application of the 
Gaelic words Cean Mohr to Malcolm at the end of 
the eleventh or beginning of the twelfth century 


shows how prevalent had been the use of the 


Gaelic language over all Scotland at that time. 
Malcolm’s reign extended from 1057 to 1093. 
Henry Kitcovr. 


EPIGRAMS FROM THE GREEK.— Will you add the 
following imitations to those given in “ N. & Q.,” 
5% §. i. 226 1— 

On a Statve or Victory at Rome wuosrt WINGS WERE 
Burnt orr By LigutTnina. 
(From the Greek: author unknown.) 
Rome, Sovereign Queen, thy glory will not flee, 
For wingless Victory cannot fly from thee. 
Tue Necro.* 
(From the Greek of Lucian.) 
Forbear ! ’tis useless trying 
To wash a Negro white ; 
You cannot bring the sunrise 
By shouting for the light. 
GoLp AND CLAY. 
(Imitated from the Greek of Diodorus Zonas.) 
I'll drink not from goblets of gold: 
No; give me a cup made of clay: 
Clay bore me, and soon in the mould 
I shall slumber for aye. 





THe Puystcray. 
(Froi th Creek of Ni trch 
No; Pheidon never physicked me, 
Was never near my side ; 
But when fever came I thought of his name, 
And that was enough—I died. 


is.) 


DEATH MAKES ALL Egvat. 
(Fre he Greek : author unknown.) 
This man when alive was a slave, but behold, such is fate, 
Having died, he is equal in power to Darius the Great. 
TEARS. 
(lI nitated fi om the 
Drop, passing stranger, drop thy tear and go, 
If thou must weep ; 
For much he hated tears who lies below, 
And wants to sleep. 


Greek. ) 


3EARDS. 
(limit ted fro the Gree] of A nianus. ) 
p your beard, my dear fellow; it’s getting too long, 


Cli 





And the people all stare as you pass through the thron 
You think it shows wisdom. and looks very grand, 
But it only bredds,—what’s their names !— you under- 
stand, 
Usetess Trous.e. 
(From the Greek of Paliadas. ) 
Ah, yes; I came naked from earth ; 
Then why should I labour in vain, 
Since whether life passes in plenty or dearth, 


I must go to it naked again. 


Indian in the original. 











» Man, 


, 
thor unki war.) 


On an O1 
(From the Greek 


I, Dionysius, underneath this tomb, 
Some sixty years of age, have reached my doon 
Ne’er having married : think’st it ead? 
I wish my father never had. 
H. B. 


Macavtay’s “Youne Levire.”—A full dis- 
cussion under this head (in which I took part) will 
be found in the First Series of “N. & Q.,” and it 
would be a pity not to embalm the enclosed from 
a late number of the Pall Mall Gazette: 


“There are well-known and often-quoted passages in 
Swift, Macaulay, Thackeray, and many other authors 
about the position of clergymen in England a hundred 
and fifty years ago. A curious illustration occurs in one 
of the Winchilsea Papers recently acquired by the 
British Museum, but not yet calendared or bound. A 
letter dated the 3rd of November, 1729, from Mr. John 
Wilkinson to a noble duke, or possibly to the Archbishop, 
but the name does not come out, contains the following 
passage :— 

‘ Howsoever some Peop'e may sink beneath their Cha- 
racters by reporting Things entirely false and groundless, 
I cannot say : but, my Lord, I cou'd not be easy untill I had 
solemnly assured your Grace that the late Earl of Win- 
chilsea gave me the Presentadns, in every Respect truly 
great and noble; and that a Wife was never whispered 
to me till the day after my Lord's Death: then, indeed, 
my Lady Herself told me that Her maid Morffee was 
always intended to go along with the Livings, and that 
if I desired to make Her Ladysp. my Friend, I must not 
refuse the Offer ; I own, my Lord, I was at first unabl: 
to give a direct answer, but recovering the surprise, I 
gave Her Ladysp. an absolute denial, upon which She in 
a Passion ordered me to withdraw, and I have never 
seen Her Ludysp. since.’ 

“ He goes on to explain that the livings had been five 
months vacant, and that Lord Winchilsea appointed him 


just before his death as a reward for his atte: dance ; 


that no condition was ever mentioned; and that he was 
not the person first ‘pick’d upon.’ A certain John 
Wilkinson, M.A., is mentioned by Hasted as having been 
appointed rector of Eastwell on the 26th of May, 1730. 
He resigned in 1733.” 

I have only to add that no less than three John 
Wilkinsons took the B.A. degree—all from Queen’s, 
Oxford-—between 1712 and 1723 inclusive, and 
one of these must (/) have been Morffee’s rejicient. 

l. oo 


Shinfield Grove. 


Morttey’s “Lire or Jonun or BARNEVELD” 
anp Gaspar Sciorrivs.— Mr. Motley, in the 
ibove work, quotes a passage from Scioppius, and 
vol. ii. p. 100). 
Now Scioppius never belonged to the So iety of 
Jesus, and he might well be called the scourge of 
that body. No individual perhaps, Pascal ex- 
cepted, ever did so much by the use of literary 
weapons to accomplish their overthrow as thi 
fierce and redoubtable writer. I have collected 
ipwards of twenty published tracts : gainst them 
undoubtedly written by him, and which are not 
enumerated in the carefully prepared list of his 


styles him “ the Jesuit Scioppius ” 
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works in Niceron (vol. xxxv., art. “ Scioppius ”), 
and there are many more yet existing in manuscript 
in the Laurentian Library at Florence and else- 
where. He endeavoured to set in motion a general 
crusade against them, and, could he have had his 
desire, would have exterminated the whole body. 
No wonder, therefore, that one of their great heads 
should have exclaimed, “I care not for kings and 
princes if I could only muzzle that dreadful dog 
(canem grammaticum) at Padua.” In his last days 
he lived a voluntary prisoner in his house at that 
city, from a constant fear of assassination by the 
emissaries of the Society of Jesus. 
Jas. CROSSLEY. 


“Drvive Poems, sy CurisTiana,” or RAMSEY, 
Hunts., 1792.—If I may judge from an experience 
of twenty-four years in “ collecting,” I should feel 
disposed to say, that fewer books have been pub- 
lished in, and concerning, Huntingdonshire than 
any other English county. I have, however, 
recently added to my collection of Huntingdonshire 
books a copy of— 

“Divine Poems; together with a Journal of our Lord's 
Gracious Dealings with the Soul of the Authoress | here 
follow some texts], by Christiana. Ramsey, Hunting- 
donshire. St. Ives; printed by W. Davis; sold by G. 
Terry, Pater-Noster Row ; Hughes and Walsh, in the 
Inner Temple ; W. Brown, opposite the Council House, 
Bristol; W. Eddowes, Shrewsbury; W. Graham, Sun- 
derland ; and D. Holt, Newark upon Trent.” 

There is no date on the title-page, but the Pre- 
face, of seven pages, is signed and dated, “T. 
Harrison, Ramsey, January 7, 1792.” He (or the 
printer) speaks of “ Appollos,” “the apostle paul,” 
and “the privileges of zion’s children”; and he 
says, “ Professors of godliness now walk in their 
Silver Slippers, entertain their Eyes with the noble 
buildings, and elegant dresses, and their Ears with 
the harmonious voices, and solemn music, with which 
many places of public worship are attended,” Kc. 
The book extends to eighty-five pages. Its prose 
portion is in the ejaculatory style, and does not 
give us any particulars of the writer. I would 
ask, Who was this “ Christiana”? Some of her 
religious poems are well worthy of preservation. 

CuTuBert Bene. 


AvevustinE Duptey.— Mr. Coleman, the book- 
eller, of High Street, Bloomsbury, in one of his 
Catalogues (No. xcviii., 1873) advertised the fol- 
lowing for sale :— 

“Deed between Augustine Dudley of Barnewell, co. 
Northampton, Gent., and Elizabeth Pickering of the 
same ; relates to land in Benfield, etc. etc., dated 1645.” 

Who was this Augustine Dudley? Mr. Geo. 
Adlard published, in 1862, a work called The 


Sutton-Dudleys of England and the Dudleys of 
Massachusetts in New England, in which he tried 
to show that Governor Thomas Dudley of Massa- 
chusetts was descended from the Barons of Dudley, 
through Thomas Dudley of London, draper, whom 





he identifies, on grounds mostly conjectural, with 
Thomas, a younger son of Edward, Lord Dudley. 
Now, Governor - Thomas Dudley is stated in the 
same ’ work, on the authority of Cotton Mather, to 
have been born in the town of Northampton, and 
to have been at one time a clerk to “Judge Nicolls,” 
who was “his kinsman by the mother’s side.” 

“ Judge Nicolls” must have been Sir Augustine 
Nicolls, who was made a Justice of the Common 
Pleas in 1615. 

As Mr. Adlard has certainly not proved his case, 
—in my humble opinion, indeed, he has signally 
failed,—perhaps some of your American corre- 
spondents who are interested in this family may 
be glad to hear of the existence of a Dudley, living 
in Northamptonshire in 1645, and bearing the 
sume baptismal name as Governor Dudley’s “ kins- 
man by the mother’s side.” It appears to me to 
afford a clue to the real ancestry of Governor 
Dudley. H. 


THomas A Kemris on Pitcrimaces.—In these 
days of revived pilgrimages this truly holy man’s 
opinion is worth a thought :— 

“ Few spirits are made better by the pain and languor 
of sickness, as few great Pilgrims ame eminent 

Saints."—A Kempis's /mitation, bk. i. ch. 2 

ee 


THe Paray-Le-Monrat Pitermace.—The 
Edinburgh Review for January last has an article 
on this subject, to which it may be allowed to 
append a purely literary note. In looking over a 
volume of Voltaire’s Works for another purpose, I 
lighted upon a setnenee to— 

‘ Le Docteur séraphique, 
Subtil, —_—" énergique, angélique, 
Commentateur d’imagination 
Et créateur de la confusion, 
Qui depuis peu fit Marie Alacoque.” 
A foot-note explains the reference thus : 

**L’Histoire de M.A., ouvrage rare par l'exces du 
ridicule, composé par Languet, alors évéque de Soissons. 
On ferait un énorme volume de toutes les satires, chan- 
sons et épigrammes que Languet s'attira par la publica- 
tion de la Vie de M. M. Alacoque, religieuse de la visi- 
tation de Ste. Marie du Monastére de Paray-le-Monial, 
en Charolais: Paris, 1729, in 4to.—(Zuvres de Voltaire, 
vol. ii., p. 271. 

D. Biarr. 

Melbourne. 


Tne Four Marys.—In my communication to 
“N. & Q.” last week, I find that, trusting to 
memory (a bad practice as regards historical ques- 
tions), I misstated the age of Mary Queen of Scots 
when she was sent as a child to France. Mary 
was only five years eight months old, not six years 
eight months. As stated by Knox, and proved by 
Prince Labanoff, Mary was born on the 8th of 
December, 1542 ; she set sail for France about the 
7th of August, 1548, and returned to Scotland on 
the 19th of August, 1561. Even at the early age 
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of five years eight months, I imagine that Mary 
had too much Scotch to be forgotten during her 
residence in France, attended as she was by her 
“four Marys,” all natives of Scotland, and that on 
their return to Scotland, the young Queen and her 
companions would have little difficulty in resuming 
their native tongue. } 


Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





“Tue Gotpen Meane.”—Is anything known 
of the author of a little book with this title, which 
has come into my hands? There is not, so far as I 
can find, any internal evidence as to his name or 
condition, although it is plain that he was well read 
in the classics. Its title-page is— 

“The Golden Meane, enlarged by the first Author, as it 
was formerly written to the Earle of Northumberland, 
Discoursing the Noblenesse of perfect Vertue in extremes. 
London: Printed by J. H., andare to be sold at his shop 
in 8. Dunstan’s Church-yard, 1638.” 

The words “ Fiat 34 Editio juxta hoc Exemplar” 
occur at the back of the first page, and seem to 
point to an earlier edition. Algernon, tenth Earl, 
was Earl of Northumberland in 1638. Was the 
book “written to” him or to his father? The 
ninth Earl was, as is well known, imprisoned in 
the Tower for fifteen years ; and as imprisonment 
is treated of at great length in the book, may it not 
have been written to him during his lengthened 
confinement? The work commences, “Men, as 
they are all the Sons of their Mothers, are all the 
subjects of misery, borne to live few dayes in 
many dangers,” &c.; and the following passage 
seems to bear on the question :— 

“Imprisonment is a contemplative Philosophie ; it is 
an armour of proofe against the battery of carnall 
libertie, it will teach to know how to bee good ; and 
being rightly applied, cannot but lend Instruction whereby 
@ wise man may tread the readie path that leads to 
immortalitie.” 

It will be remembered that Sir W. Raleigh was 
imprisoned in the Tower contemporaneously with 
the ninth Earl of Northumberland. Is there any 
probability that The Golden Meane was written 
by him? For any information or conjecture I 
should be obliged. F. H. Arnotp, LL.B. 

Fishbourne, Chichester. 


B. Fr1300.—This Spanish writer, in one of the 
articles in his Theatro Critico, vol. vii., entitled 
“ Lo Maximo en lo Minimo,” says :— 

“The chariot with four horses and their driver, which 
Myrmecides made of ivory, so small that a fly covered 
it over with its wings; the ship of the same Myrmecides, 
that a bee’s wings covered; the ants of Cuallicrates, the 
parts of which only the sharpest sights could distinguish ; 





tioned by Cicero: these were the wonders of antiquity. 
Those of the last two centuries | Feijoo’s work was pub- 
lished in 1736], the Apostles’ Creed, and the beginning 
of St. John’s Gospel, that F. Alumno, an Italian Monk, 
wrote on the size of a blanca (} a maravedi); the repre- 
sentation of all the stages of Christ’s passion, on wood, 
by Geronimo Taba, a Calabres Priest, contained in a 
walnut-shell; his wooden coach, with two persons in- 
side, the driver, and two oxen drawing it, no larger than 
a grain of wheat; the beginning of St. John’s Gospel 
that is said at the end of the Mass, written by El Caballero 
Spanucho, a native of Sena, without abbreviation, and 
in a first-rate hand, on parchment, no bigger than the 
nail of one’s little finger; and the gold chain of fifty 
links, holding a flea, the whole weighing no more than 
three grains, made by a silversmith of Amsterdam, as 
related by P. Colmesio. 

“In this city of Oviedo there is another wonder of 
this kind, nothing inferior to the most remarkable of 
those we have mentioned. It consists of thirty-four 
ivory cups [calices}] perfectly formed, and so small that 
the whole are contained in a little round box, no 
larger outside than a peppercorn, and still leaving room 
for ten or twelve more. But what is still more wonderful 
is that each of the cups has a little ivory ring round its 
neck, but detached from it, which is very much smaller 
than the foot of the cup or its lip, so that the ring and 
cup must be all of one piece. Looking at the cups with- 
out a microscope, they only seem like little white specks 
without any special shape ; and even with the aid of the 
microscope each cup seems more delicate than the finest 
gauze or the thinnest paper. D. Joseph Miguel de 
Heredia, an illustrious knight of this principality, the 
owner of this treasure, obtained it from a foreigner, but 
knows nothing as to who made it.” 

What has become of these curiosities? Feijoo 
is a most judicious and trustworthy authority. 

F. N. Lerr. 

Lapiace.—The Earl of Shaftesbury, in a speech 
to the Glasgow operatives, is reported in the Times 
(Nov. 5) to have said that a learned friend of his 
told him that in a conversation he had with La- 
place, Laplace said, “ We have had speculation 
enough ; we want more facts.” As a dim re- 
miniscence, it seems to me that I have seen this 
printed in a book ; and if so, it must have been a 
stock phrase with Laplace. The Marquis de la 
Place died in March, 1827, forty-seven years since. 
Who could this “ learned friend ” be who was then 
advanced enough in knowledge to hold discourse 
with Laplace, or is he too gathered to his fathers ? 
The expression is remarkable enough to be worth 
verification, both for the wisdom of its intention 
and the folly which is, at the same time, coupled 
with it. C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 

Sworp anp Rapier: SoLtincey.—I have an old 
sword, three feet long from point to guard, quite 
straight, hilt nine inches, but without furniture. 
When new and furnished with metal-basket, it 
must have been too heavy to be wielded with one 
hand. It has a rude P upon the metal of the bare 
hilt. Also an old rapier, two feet eight inches 
long, almost square, with afine taper of three-eighths 





the Iliad of Homer enclosed in a walnut-shell, as men- | 





by one-fourth at the guard, hilt naked, with two 
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illegible letters stamped upon it, and inscribed, 
“Fait a Solingen,” or “ Sahagun,” on the blade. 
In “N. & Q.” 3 S. xii. 38, it states : “Sahagun, a 
sword factory in Spain”; and in 2™¢ §. ii. 172, 
“ Sahagom is the ancient Saguntum.” What may 
be the date of these? The latter looks as old as 
temp. Henry VIII. or Elizabeth, and the sword 
much older. When was Solingen first noted for 
these articles, and when did the English first im- 
port them? The house in which they are now to 
be seen has been built 273 years, and the last four 
owners and occupants all exceeded their three- 
score years and ten, without being able to leave an 
account of them. C. Cuarrock, F.R.HLS. 


“Tue Memoirs or tHe Crvit War in Here- 
FORDSHIRE.”—In preparing for the press this work, 
left incomplete by my late father, the Rev. John 
Webb, I have met with several difficulties, which 
perhaps some readers of “N. & Q.” will kindly 
elucidate. 

1, A quotation is introduced, in speaking « 
Lord Falkland’s death,— 

“ heart-sick at his country’s woes”; 
but in another copy it rans— 

“ heart-sick of his country’s shame.” 
Whence does this come, and which reading 
correct? It was evidently quoted from memory. 

2. What was the name of the great master of 
the science of defence at Seville a little before that 
period? The word begins with N, but the con- 
tinuation is illegible. T. W. Wess. 


f 


Ss 


Mooy-Booxs.—I avail myself of the outcropping 
of Bishop Godwin’s Man in the Moone, &c., 1638, 
to ask the correspondents of “ N. & Q.” to assist 
me in making a complete bibliographical list of 
“ Moon-Books.” I start the list with Domingo 
Gonsales’ voyage, for a full account of which we 
are indebted to Mr. 8S. H. Wittiams (5 §. ii. 
209), and with the following :— 

“ Discovery of a New World; or, a Discourse tending to 
rove that it is probable there may be another habitable 
World in the Moon, with a Discourse concerning the 

Possibility of a Passage thither.” 1638. [By J. Wilkins.] 

“ Voyage to the Moon.” By Cyrano de Bergerac. 

“Some Account of the great Astronomical Discoveries 
lately made by Sir John Herschel at the Cape of Good 
Hope.” London, 1835. Second Edition, London, 1836. 
Third Edition, New York, 1859. The third edition is 
entitled, “The Moon Hoax; or, a Discovery that the 
Moon has a vast Population of Human Beings.” By 
Richard Adams Locke. 

“ A Voyage from the Earth tothe Moon.”’ Translated 
from the French of Jules Verne, by Louis Mercier. 
(Sampson Low & Marston.) 


There is also, I am told, a book of Copeland’s 
of the same class. JABEZ. 





Sr. Fraycis Xavier.—In the Roman Catholic 
cemetery at Agra, amongst many tombstones of 
ancient date, is one bearing the name of Xavier. 


The tradition at the place is, that this person was 
a nephew of St. Francis Xavier, and the date on it 
may be reconciled with his being so. Can any one 
furnish a copy of the inscription, or, at any rate, 
give the exact date? Civi.is. 


Tue Lyon Heratp Orrice 1s Scortayp.— 
When was this office founded ? OmeEN. 


Tue Division or ScoTtanD into Suires.— 
What information is to be had on this subject ? 
A. B. H. 


[Sous Pry Fropary.—In the list of Salop 
prisoners printed by Mr. ALLNUTT, at p. 378, occurs 
this name. I am anxious to know whether Feodary 
was his surname, or whether he was called Pey, 
and the Feodary is to be considered as descriptive. 

7S Cornvs, 







ss 2 a 
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WItuiAM DE Repvers, stxtu Earu or Devon. 
—Why was he surnamed “ De Vernon”? 
Davin Royce. 


“QvartTer Pence.”—What are these? They 
are entered in 1636, and subsequent years, as 
having been paid to churchwardens by the col- 
lectors of “ Clarke’s wages and Quarter pence” for 
such and such wards ina town. I do not remember 
any similar entries. R. E. 


Astoyy Srewart, Mrxtatcre Painter.—A 
writer—Peter Gibson, then Professor of Drawing 
in Dollar Academy—in the Edin. Encyclopedia 
art. ‘‘ Miniature Painting ”), vol. xiv., p. 575, pub- 
lished in 1820, states, referring to the execution of 
miniatures :— 

“Upon the whole, we are rather inclined to give the 
preference to the light, airy, and tasteful style, as exem- 
plified in the works of Mr. Cosway, and Mr. Antony 
Stewart, of London, which we conceive more suitable to 
the gay character of miniature painting.” 

I am, of course, familiar with the fancy sketch 
of Cosway in Cunningham’s Lives (vol. vi.), and 
with the note of a Quarterly Reviewer (No. xcix., 
p. 79). But can any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” 
give a reference to a Life or Sketch of Antony 
Stewart, or to any public gallery or collection, 
where any of his works may be seen? T. 8. 

[A. Stewart, b. at Crieff, 1773; d. in London, 1846. 
See Redgrave's Dict. of Artists of Lng. School.] 


Towers’s “Itiustrations or Propnecy.”— 
I shall be glad to know whether there is any good 
reason for the prevalent idea respecting this work, 
which appeared anonymously, and without a book- 
seller’s name (2 vols. 8vo., London, 1796), that the 
greater portion of the impression was destroyed, 
and that Mr. Pitt did everything in his power to 
suppress it. ABHBA. 


Avuwa, as a Christian name, is found printed 





upon a label in a volume of music which belongs to 
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the beginning of the present century. Has the 
name been noticed before ? J. E. B. 


Wituiam Srevens.—Where can I best find 
particulars and incidents of this great ship-builder 
in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I.? He was 
a celebrated man, and built some of the largest 
ships at that time. H. Bripee. 

136, Gower Street. 


“Bitton.” — Jamieson derives Rigmarie, “a 


false coin,” from the words Reg. Maria on one of 


the billon coins of Queen Mary of Scots. Whence 
billon ? W. Ze wie 


Shinfield Grove. 


Mo.ikre.—It is a curious circumstance that 
Moliére has written two scenes in different plays 
in which he repeats himself almost word for word 
through many lines. One scene is in the Fourberies 
de Scapin, Act i. sc. 6, where Argante threatens to 
disinherit his son, and Scapin tells him he will not 
have the heart to do so. The other is in the 
Malad: Imaginaire, Act i. sc. 5, where Argan 
threatens to send his daughter into a convent if 
she refuses to marry young Diaforus, the soubrette, 
Toinette remonstrating with him on the subject. 
These two scenes, changing the dramatis persone, 
are almost interchangeable. Can any one point 
out a similar instance of repetition in any other 
great dramatist ? JONATHAN BovucuieEr. 


“Syape.”—Two places in England bear this 
name: the one, Snape Castle, in the North Riding, 
long a stronghold of the Nevilles and Cecils ; the 
other, a village near Aldborough, in Suffolk. What 
is the meaning and derivation of the word? In 
the former instance its origin has been derived 
from the A.-S. cnap, a knob, although the castle 
itself stands upon a flat. H,. A. 


Replies. 


MEDLEVAL AND MODERN LATIN AND 
GREEK VERSE, 
369, 389.) 

I had occasion to gather a number of volumes of 
Latin poetry when engaged in the compilation of 
my Latin Year. As the subject seems to interest 
some of your readers, I venture to send you the 
following list of the more remarkable books which 
bear on it, so far as I have gone :— 

Flacius Illyricus, Varia Poemata, Basil, 1556. 
Nearly all the poems in this curious volume are 
in rhyme. 

Antidotarius Anime, Paris, 1552; contains 
several hymns, some printed like prose, several in 
rhyme. 

Thesaurus Christianarum 
Hunger, Ingoldstadt, 1580. 
Hymni et Collecte, Cologne, 1585 ; contains a 


5% §. ii. 248, 289, 33 


Its 


A. 


Precationum, 








complete series of prayers, readings, and hymns, 
many of them in rhyme, for the whole year, illus- 
trated with cuts in the style of the Lyons books of 
that period. A charming little volume, but ap- 
parently very scarce. 

Carminum Evangelicorum, Brunswick, 1577. 

Alexander Ross’s Virgilii Evangelisantis Chris- 
tiados, London, 1638. <A parody on the Aineid, 
beginning with— 

“ Tile ego qui quondam gracili modulatus avena,” 
The fifth line being this :— 
* Acta, Deumque cano, cceli qui primus ab oris.” 

Novum Testamentum in Hexametros Versus, 
per Johannem (Brydges) Episcopnm Oxoniensem. 
London, Sims, 1604. The whole Testament in 
Latin verse, chapter by chapter, for the most part 
very literally. The Sermon on the Mount begins 
thus :— 

“Ore et aperto docebat eos, haec verba locutus : 
Feelices qui spiritu ijdem paupere constant ; 
Quandoquidem regnum ccelorum existit eorum.” 

My copy was given by Thomas Haytor, Bishop of 
Norwich, to Thomas Secker, Bishop of Oxford, in 
1757. In 1758 Secker became Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, amd he died in 1768; but he seems to 
have left the volume behind him at Oxford, as in 
1777 it was in the possession of John Hume, 
sishop of Salisbury, who had previously been 
Bishop of Oxford. He died in 1782. Sir William 
Tite bought it from Lilly in 1854. On a fly-leaf is 
written “Jo: Ireland donat ab E. K. Apr. 26. 84.” 

Office of B. V. Mary, London, 1687 ; contains 
good versions of several hymns, including Dies 
Ire in Latin and English. 

Jo. Baptiste Masculi Lyricorum sive Odarum, 
lib. xv., Duaci, 1634. A note to the table say 
“ Numeri sunt omnes Horatiani, itemque stylus.” 

Peter Bastideus Tausianus, translation of 
Amald d’Andilly’s Carmen de Vita Christi, into 
French, with the original on the opposite page. 
2nd edition, Paris, 1674. 

Emanuelis Thesauri Patriarche sive Christi 
servatoris Genealogia, London, 1657. With Ce- 
sarum Elogia, by the same author, added. 

J have omitted versions of the Psalms which 
are very numerous. 

The modern books on medieval Latin are 
numerous. Specimens may be found in Bale, 
Pits, and Leyser, all now of old date ; but I sub- 











join a list which, so far as I know, includes all the 


books of much value to the student, except that of 
Mohnike, and the Adam de St. Victor of M. 
Gautier. 

Johannis Balei Scriptorum Illustrium Maioris 
Brytannie, Basle, n.d. (1559). My copy has this 
inscription, “ Robert Savyle me possidet ; pretium 
10° 64, Jan 16°, 1568.” It afterwards belonged to 
Dr. Farmer. 

Johannis Wolfii Lectionum Memorabilium, 2 
vols., Lauingze, 1600. 
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Pitseeus De Illustribus Anglia Scriptoribus, 
Paris, 1619. 

Polycarpi Leyseri Historia Poetarum Medii 4 vi, 
Hale, 1721. Includes all that is valuable of Bale 
and Pits. A curious misprint, or series of mis- 
prints, occur at p. 1100, which is numbered 2000, 
the mistake continuing to the end of the book, the 
last page before the index being 2132. 

Daniel, Thesaurus Hymnologicus, 5 vols., dated 
the first four 1855, and the fifth 1856. Far the 
best book on Latin hymnology, though carelessly 
printed. The fifth volume, for some reason, is 
exceedingly scarce. There is, or was lately, no 
copy in the British Museum. It is indispensable, 
however, to the student, as it has, in addition to 
a very complete index of its own, an index of 
hymns in Mone and other collectors’ books. 

Mone, Hymni Latini Medii Aevi, 3 vols., 1853. 
A careful, well-printed book, in which the author 
has gone to MSS. for all the hymns he prints. 

Kehrein, Lateinische Sequenzen, 1873. The 
latest German publication on this subject, and not 
of any special value, except as giving a list of 
hymn-writers and writers on hymnology, which 
may be found useful. It mentions the death of 
Daniel on the 13th September, 1871. 

Sequentie ex Missalibus, J. M. Neale, D.D., 
1852. 


Hymni Ecclesiae, J. M. Neale, 1851. 

All Dr. Neale’s books, and there are several 
others which need not be separately enumerated, 
are valuable, as he went to original sources for 
what he edited. His little Rythm of Bernard, 
from which “ Jerusalem the Golden” is taken, and 
his Stabat Mater Speciosa, are good examples of 
his minor publications. 

Trench, Sacred Latin Poetry, 1st edition, 1849 ; 
2nd edition, 1864; 3rd edition, 1874. A book 
which needs no recommendation. 

Newman, Hymni Ecclesia, 1865. 

Latin Translations of English Hymns, by C. B. 
Pearson, Rector of Knebworth, 1862. Many of 
these are in rhyme, and all are scholarly and 
elegant. 

Herbert Kynaston, D.D., Cantica Coletina, two 
_ 1866, 1867 ; and Missiones Coletine, 1873. 

his learned poet’s translation of Damian’s hymn 
on the Glorves of Paradise, with a Latin text, 
1857, should also be mentioned. 

Louis Coutier Biggs, Hymns Ancient and 
Modern, Annotated ; contains several hymns in 
Latin rhyme. 

Arundines Cami, and Translations by Lord 
Lyttelton and Mr. Gladstone, should also be 
named here. 

For books of Latin poetry not sacred, I may 
refer to the following among others :— 

Reliquie Antique, by T. Wright and J. O. 
Halliwell, 1841-43, 2 vols, ; the first vol. seems to 
be scarce. 








Lateinische Gedichte des x und xj Jh. 
Grimm und Schmeller, 1838. 

Wright’s Poems attributed to Walter Mapes, and 
Political Songs, both edited for the Cunlien 
Society ; and his Anglo-Latin Satirical Poets, 
edited for the Rolls Series. Mr. Wright’s con- 
clusions as to the age of several of the poems he 
quotes from MSS. must be received with caution. 
In the Rolls volumes he prints in full the great 
poem De Contemptu Mundi, by Bernard de 
Morlaix, but does not give any authorities for his 
text. It is much to be desired that he should state 
the place and name of the manuscripts he has 
consulted. Perhaps he may be willing to divulge 
his secret to the readers of “ N. & Q.” 

W. J. Lortie. 


Von 


Jonn Lirrieton (5 §, ii. 408.)—Being absent 
from home, I cannot answer H. M. T. with 
certainty ; but if he can refer to Nash’s Worcester- 
shire, tit. “ Hagley,” and Shaw’s Staffordshire, tit. 
“ Kingswinford,” I believe he will find all that is 
known. 

Not John, but Humphrey and Stephen Lyttelton 
escaped to Holbeach after the Plot ; but, never- 
theless, I have little doubt that John Littleton 
was of the same family. 

Nash says, very carelessly, that the Lytteltons of 
Hagley and of Holbeach were “two branches.” 
The fact is that Sir John Littleton, of the elder or 
Hagley branch, who died 1591, had a son John ; 
and next above this son was another called George. 
This George was father to Stephen, who was in 
the Plot, and, both of these dying without further 
male issue, and George having “settled at Hol- 
beach,” and no doubt being owner of it, it may 
well have passed to John, whose death in 1617 is 
quite probable. 

According to Shaw, whose book was published 
in 1801, the owners of Holbeach from the date of 
the Plot down to that year were the families of 
Bendy, of Hirst End; Hodgetts, of Prestwood ; 
Foley, of Prestwood ; and Peshall. Not long ago, 
it belonged, I think, to a family named Cope ; but, 
if H. M. T. is a Kingswinfordian, he can probably 
trace the more recent owners. LYTTELTON. 


George Lyttelton, a younger son of Sir John 
Lyttelton, of Frankley, had issue—(1) Stephen 
Lyttelton, of Holbeach House, who was executed 
for his participation in the Gunpowder Plot ; (2) 
John, of Holbeach ; (3) Gilbert, of Coventry, who 
had issue Richard, Henry, John, Albert, and 
Sampson ; (4) Walter, who had two daughters, 
Mary and Ursula; (5) Francis, who had a son 
George ;* and (1) Bridgett, married to John Hood,t 
younger son of Thomas Hood, of Bardon Park, by 
whom she had a daughter, Margaret. 


. Long’ 5 Royal Descents. ¥ 
+ Nichols’s Leicestershire, iv. 806. 
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John, the second son, is evidently the gentleman 
who was buried at Kingswinford in 1617. He 
had two daughters, Frances and Elizabeth, the 
latter of whom was married to —— Fowke,* 
whose great grandson, Robert Fowke, left an only 
daughter and heiress, married to John Conroy, 
ancestor of Conroy, Bart. 

Dugdale (Warwickshire) says that Stephen 
Lyttelton, “being one of the Gunpowder con- 
spirators, lost his life and estate”; but Holbeach 
seems to have been restored to his brother John. 

It afterwards belonged to the Bendy family, 
from whom it passed to John Hodgetts, Esq. (in 
marriage with Mary, daughter and co-heiress of 
William Bendy, Esq.), and from him to the Foleys 
of Prestwood, who sold it about 1790, to Sparry 
Peshal,t or Pearsall, son of Sir John Peshall, 
Bart. (soi-disant), of Hawne, in Halesowen. Its 
next owner, or occupier, was, I believe, a Mr. Cope ; 
but to whom it now belongs, I do not know—pro- 
bably to the Earl of Dudley. H. §. G. 


CLACHNACUDDEN (5" §. ii. 149, 214.)—I would 
suggest that the true, or, it should perhaps rather 
be said, the better way of spelling and pronouncing 
the name of Clachnacudden would be Clachna- 
chattan (the Ch being pronounced hard), and that 
the true meaning of the name is the Stone of the 
Chattan. It is known beyond all dispute that the 
Clan Chattan (the Ch hard) inhabited the north of 
Scotland, or a great part of it (their descendants, 
no doubt, doing so still), and, more particularly, 
that they dwelt in and around the locality now 
known as Inverness. The Mackintosh who claims 
to be the Chief of the Clan Chattan has his resi- 
dence a very short distance from that town. The 
stone referred to would be one of the standing 
stones, “stannin’ stanes,” as they are termed in 
Scotland, where, in ancient times, they must have 
existed in great numbers, as shown by the number 
that still exist; and I would submit, on that 
ground, and from what is known of them other- 
wise, that these stones had denoted the places 
where each of the tribes of Scotland as a whole, 
or where the sections of these tribes, had respectively 
met to perform divine worship, to do justice, and to 
hold councils regarding matters within the juris- 
diction of the whole tribes, or their sections re- 
spectively. The modern county, with its parishes, 
is simply a modified continuation of these divisions ; 
and so also are parish churches and cathedrals in 
their relation to each other. The Clach na Chattan 
was the place where the tribe or clan Chattan had 
formerly met for the purposes above mentioned, as, 
indeed, their descendants may be said, under 
certain modifications, to do so still. At these 
stones villages would naturally exist, and hence, 
in the Gaelic language, the application of the word 





* Burke’s Commoners, i, 491. 
+ Harwood's Erdeswick. 








“Clachan ”—Anglicé, the stones—to denote a 
village, Clachan being thus analogous to Kirkton, 
to be found in Scotland as the name of villages, or 
of what were once villages, in the immediate 
vicinity of certain former or still existing parish 
kirks ; and Clach or Clachan, Kirk (or Caer ?); and 
Kil, Kel, or Cul, all seem to have been terms by 
which, in Scotland, either over all its extent, or 
within certain limits, were denoted the Standing 
Stones. It would rather seem that one priesthood, 
known as the Druidical, though, perhaps, it has 
other names, had prevailed over all Britain in the 
time of Cesar, and no doubt long prior, and for 
some time after. It is well known that the stand- 
ing stones were not confined to Scotland, but are 
to be found in England, Ireland, Germany, France, 
and other countries. I may allude, in passing, to 
the historical London Stone, and to the vast struc- 
ture of standing stones known as Stonehenge. 
Stonehenge had beyond all doubt been, at one and 
the same time, what may be termed the Metro- 
politan Cathedral and the Palace of Parliament of 
a great number, perhaps the whole, of the tribes 
of Britain, in the same way as, Cvesar tells us, all 
the tribes of Gaul met annually in the territory of 
the Carnutes, in which territory a vast collection 
of standing stones is still to be seen. Many of the 
Clachans or villages at these stones or kirks have, 
in Britain and elsewhere, now developed into great 
cities ; for we may rest assured that, in all pro- 
bability, London, Paris, Amsterdam, Berlin, Vienna, 
and all, or almost all, other ancient cities, had 
their origin in the way now mentioned. 
Henry Kitcovur. 

P.S.—I may annex one of the meanings of the 
word Clachan as given in Mr. M‘Alpine’s Gaelic 
Dictionary, observed after the preceding remarks 
were penned, and of which remarks it is entirely 
confirmatory, so far as it extends :—“ Clachan, a 
village, a hamlet where a church is; said to have 
been Druidical places of worship.” I may add 
that the name of the town of Clackmannan had, 
self evidently, originated in the way now referred 
to, the Stone of the Mannan having anciently 
existed where Clackmannan now is. 


“ PROVIDENCE ON THE SIDE OF THE GREAT 
BATTALIONS”: “ConTES ET EPIGRAMMES, PAR 
LE Cir, **** *” (5% §. ii. 307.)—For this aphorism 
Citizen Gobet is indebted to Voltaire—viz., “ Un 
prince veut faire la guerre, et croyant que Dieu est 
toujours pour les gros bataillons”—a maxim the 
wisdom of which Voltaire’s friend, Frederick the 
Great of Prussia, approved, and, by his well-known 
powerful military organization, put into practice. 
In Schiller’s Tragedy of Wallenstein I can find no 
allusion to the saying. Born in or about the year 
1760, Pierre-Césaire-Joseph Gobet commenced his 
career in life as a dealer in iron, but, conscious of 
a capacity for higher and more important duties, 
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he devoted himself to the pursuits of literature, 
and with such success that he became a barrister, 
and eventually was raised to the Judicial bench at 
Paris as “ Juge d’Instruction.” 

He fell a victim to the cholera on the 16th July, 
1832. 

Between the years 1786 and 1814 he published : 

1. Fables Nouvelles. 

2. The volume cited by your correspondent H. A. B. 

3. Contes, Fables et Epigrammes. 

4. La Gageure, ou Lettre du Rédacteur de _lArticle 
**Spectacles”’ dans le fameux feuilleton 4 M. 

5. A work entitled—M. Feuilleton, ou Scene ‘adiition- 
nelle (en vers libres) 4 la Comédie du “ Mercier galant” 
de Boursault. 

The “ pieux nouvelliste ” is probably Marmontel, 
the celebrated author of the Contes Morauz, and 
other literary productions, a greater portion of 
which constituted at different periods “le feuil- 
leton” of Le Mercure de France, a publication 
issued (monthly, I believe) by the special permis- 
sion (brevet), and under the sanction of the 
Government. Wituram Pratt. 

Piccadilly. 


” 


In Bartlett’s Quotations, p. 335, there are the 
following: “ Deos fortioribus adesse” (Tacitus, 
Hist., Bk. iv.—xvii.). “Dieu est d’ordinaire pour 
les gros escadrons contre les petits” (Bussy Rabu- 
tin, Lettres, iv. 91, Oct. 18, 1677). “On dit que 
Dieu est toujours pour les gros bataillons ” (Vol- 
taire to M. le Riche, Feb. 6, 1770). Alison, His- 
tory of Europe, somewhere states that some one, in 
presence of Napoleon, asserted that Providence 
was always on the side of the biggest battalions. 
The Emperor remarked, “ Nothing of the kind. 
Providence is always on the side of the last reserve.” 
Query, Can any one give me a reference to the 
chapter in Alison ? W. S. 8. 


Quérard, in his Supercheries Littéraires (Paris, 
1870), the following information as to 
“ Citizen Gobet’s ” works :-— 

“* **** (M.) [Louis-Antoine Gonet]. 

“ Contes, Fables et Epigrammes. Paris, an ix (1801), 


gives 





in-18, 30 p.—Contes, Pables et Epigrammes, suivis de 
M. Feuilleton, scéne épisodique, par Paris, nivdse 
an xiii (1805), in-18, 66 p. 

“Ces deux ouvrages, réunis aux ‘Contes et Epi- 


grammes’ du méme auteur, Paris, = lémiaire, an viii 
(1800), in-18 de 26 pages (signés ***), forment la col- 
lection des ‘ Contes’ de M. Gobet.”—Tome iii. p. 1125. 

Barbier, in his Dictionnaire des Ouvrages 
Anonymes (Paris, 1872), also ascribes the Contes 
et Epigrammes to Louis-Antoine Gobet. 

But if you turn to the account, given in Didot’s 
Nouvelle Biographie Générale (edited by Dr. 
Hoefer, 1857), of Louis-Antoine Gobet, you find 
the above-mentioned works attributed, not to him, 
but to Pierre-Césaire-Joseph Gobet, a littérateur 
and magistrate, born about 1765. The Biographie 
Universelle (Michaud) does the same. 


It is unfortunate that the MS. note in your 





jesty’s Mails, 





correspondent’s copy of the book does not help us 
where authorities disagree. 
Srarks Henperson WILLIAMS. 


Post-Orrice Monry Orpers (5" §. ii. 269.)— 
Mr. William Lewins, in his history of Her Ma- 
states : 

“In that year (1792) an entirely new branch of busi- 
ness was commenced at the General Post Office. We 
refer to the origin of the money order establishment. 
The beginnings of this system, which, as the reader 
must be aware, has of late years assumed gigantic pro- 

ortions, were simple and unassuming in the extreme. 

he Government of the day had expressed a desire for 
the establishment of a notion, by which soldiers and 
sailors might transmit to their homes such small sums as 
they could manage to save for that purpose. Three 
officers of the Post Office jointly submitted a scheme to 
make a part of the Post-Office machinery available in 
this direction, and a monopoly was readily conceded to 
them. The undertaking was further favoured with the 
sanction of the Postmaster General. The designation 
of the firm was to be ‘Stow & Co.,’ each of the three 

artners agreeing to find a thousand pounds capital. 

he stipulations made were, that the business should be 
carried on at the cost and at the risk of the originators ; 
and that they, in return, should receive the profits. It 
was agreed, also, that they should enjoy the privilege of 
sending all their correspondence free of postage—no in- 
considerable item saved to them. Contrary to antici- 
pation, the proceeds were considerable—not so much on 
account of the number of the transactions, as on the 
high commission that was charged for the money orders. 
Their terms were eightpence for every pound ; but if 
the same exceeded two pounds, a stamp duty of one 
shilling was levied by Government in addition. No order 
could be issued for more than five guineas; and the 
charge for that sum amounted to four shillings and six- 
pence, or nearly five per cent.” 

E. H. Cotemay. 


During the reign of William IV., I used to pay 
to the local postmaster my quarterly subscription 
for a London newspaper, together with the cost of 
a post letter (11d.), and the postmaster transmitted 
the order, and settled for the paper, I understood, 
in his post-office accounts. I assume that he took 
commission from the publisher, for I paid none. 
Lackington built a Methodist chapel about eighteen 
miles beyond the Post Office with which I trans- 
acted my business, so he would probably acquire 
his knowledge in that district. C. W. E. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


“ AnEecDoTE Lives 365.)—I am 
enabled, and on the authority of Earl Russell 
himself, to say that his Lord ship was the originator 
of the witty definition of a proverb. It was told 
by him one day at breakfast to Sir James Mack- 
intosh, who repeated it at Holland House, and in 
that way it became rapidly known. Surely after 
this ex cathedra confirmation, this one witticism 
will not henceforth be assigned to any other than 
the originator. Nous verrons. Frepx. RULE. 


» (5 S. ii, 


“Unrma” as A Curistran Name (5% S. ii. 
89.)—If I am not mistaken, the well-known author 
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Nathaniel Hawthorne has a daughter bearing this 
very name. I know a family in Stockholm, Sweden, 
who named one of their daughters Ultima, because 
there was but little hope of their having more 
children. But here it happened as with “ Richard 
Baxter’s last words,’—Ultima really became Pen- 
ultima. Upon consulting a friend of his, the 
puzzled paterfamilias got out of the dilemma in 
this manner: as an ultimatum, he christened his 
latest “bliss” Vera Ultima (the very last one). 
And so she still is. But these are not the only 
examples. I know where the above-mentioned 
word has been used as a name. I also had a 
“chum” at the University of Upsala, Sweden, 
named Ultimus. A propos of Christian names sug- 
gesting that the bearer is the last born of his 
family, there is another one very frequently used 
in Sweden for that purpose, viz., “Knut.” This 
is the Swedish word for knot, and its use as a 
name for the youngest son originates probably 
from the fact that a tailor makes a knot at the end 
of his thread, as if to say “ here it stops” ! 
F. Martry, 
Boston, Mass. 


REVERSAL OF DipntuHones (5 §, ii. 231.)— 
Mr. Mortimer Co.utins’s deliverances are always 
entitled to respect, and his remarks on “ Spelling 
Reforms” at this reference are at least very sug- 
gestive. But, speaking of Prof. Sylvester's Laws 
of Verse, he says : “ A mathematician could never 
have made such a muddle if he had only been taught 
his alphabet.” Such unparliamentary language 
must not be allowed to pass without a call to 
order ; especially in this case, where Mr. CoLuins 
has misrepresented the great mathematician’s doc- 
trine, and therefore shown he has not understood 
it. If a diphthong were a collocation of two 
vowel sounds, Mr. Coturns’s critique would be 
right, for then a diphthong would be analogous to 
an arithmetical sum. But it is just because, e. g., 
the sound 7 (as in glide) is a diphtheng that its re- 
versal is a double vowel sound, and not a diph- 
thong, as in 4Zlian. It cannot be separated into 
tand a, as Mr. Cotuins seems to assume ; for, 
as Dr. Sylvester most accurately says,— 

“The two marks of sound which connote a diphthong 
are neither of them sounded : they do but indicate the 
limits from one of which to the other the voice passes 
continuously in uttering the diphthong.”—Laws of Verse, 
pp. 50-51. " 

All Mr. Cotuirs does is to reverse these limits, 
and so evolve, not a diphthong, but a double 
vowel sound, which is a very different thing. 
my part, I do not think that any true diphthong 
is reversible ; but if there be such a thing as a 
reversible diphthong, let it be produced. But 
Dr. Sylvester guards his assertion by the qualifica- 
tion “In general (I do not say always),” &c., 
which Mr. Cottins does not quote entire; and 
I think the very modesty of this statement should 


| 








































have prevented him from applying to the great 
scient the language of which I complain. 
J ABEZ. 
Athenzeum Club. 


Aristo (5% §. ii. 308.) —“ Aristo” is the Persian 
form of “ Aristotle,” and so, perhaps, the name or 
title of an “ Hakim, or physician.” “ Aristo” is 
so commonly known by tradition in those Eastern 
parts that Prof. Eastwick (in some book of travel, 
I forget which), asking some Oriental if he knew 
what an Irish stew was, is answered that he is not 
so ignorant as not to know that great philosopher. 
If Eastwick had asked about a Vol-au-vent, the 
man might have taken it for Aristo’s master, 
Plato, equally celebrated in the East as “Iflatun.” 

QUIVIS. 


Curious Historicat Renations (5 §. ii. 
286.)—The learned Ovutis of “N. & Q.,” who is 
well versed in Swiss archeology, informs me that 
the curious relations extracted from De Ruchat 
are historical facts. I therefore withdraw the 
comparative allusions to the German baron and 
the American major! In the second quotation 
(ut supra) is an erratum; Sorat Hills should be 
Jorat Hills, the range of which Lausanne is the 
capital. v. 

Cameo (5% §, ii, 268.)—My first impression 
was that this word was derived from yapa: (“a 
cause du creux oli ces pierres sont taillées,” says 
Ménage). In his Le Origine della Ling. Ital., 
Genev., 1685, Ménage says, “Cameo du yapds, 
cameus, cameo. Item, dall’ istesso yapar, camaius, 
camaiolus, onde il Francese camaieux. Item, da 
Xapat, camius, camio, camionis, camione ; onde il 
Francese camion, cioe spilletto.” Roquefort gives 
“ Camaheu, camaher : Camaieu, en bas Lat. cama- 
hotus.” Dufresne renders cameus and camahotus, 
“sardonyx”; and gives also a camahutus, ap- 
parently of the same meaning. Gaffarel (Curi- 





two | 


For | 


osités Inowies, chap. v. p. 74), after stating that he 
thinks gamahé from camaieu, &c., says -— 

“Or le mot chamaieu pourroit estre abastardi de 

chamaia, qui signifie comme ‘d'eau de Dieu,’ & cause 
| qu’on voit des achates ondées réprésentant parfaitement 
de l’eau ; et le mot de Dieu y est adjousté, A cause que 
| la langue Hébraique a cela de propre, que lors qu’elle 
| veut nommer quelque chose par excellence, elle ad- 
| jouste apres, ce saint nom. Ainsi pour dire un beau 
| jardin, elle dit paradisus Domini ; des grands cédres, 
| cedri Dei; des hautes montagnes, montes Det : ainsi des 
autres.” 

3escherelle says, “ Camaieu, par corruption de 
| camebouia, nom oriental de l’onyx, qui est formé 
par des couches de diverses couleurs”; but he 
| derives camée— 

“De V’Ital. cameo, qui lui-méme vient de I’'Hébr. 
kamaa, relief; ou, suivant d’autres, des deux mots gemma 
onychia, dont on a fait gemma hiya, puis came huia, et 
enfin camaieu, nom sous lequel on désignait ce que nous 
appelons aujourd'hui camée.” 















| 
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Conf. also om, by some rendered sardonyx, or 
onyx, which Michaelis compares with the Arabic 
musahham, a striped garment. 

R. S. CHarnock. 

Gray’s Inn. 


This word comes from Greek through Low 
Greek and Low Latin. Greek, xapvewv, to labour, 
to take any trouble ; Low Greek, xapeiov, iron- 
works ; AiSoxapywpévos, ornamented with gems ; 
KapwTikov, & work done by hand ; xapwvvecv, to 
work ; xdyuarov, a work. Low Latin, cameus, 
See Littré, v. “ Camée.” Henri GAUSSERON. 

Ayr Academy. 


Asses’ Brarine (5 §. ii. 287.)—I have found 
the receipt referred to by H. K. in a small folio 
volume, now in the Dublin Library, D’Olier Street. 
I never heard of another copy. The book is called 
The Secrets of Devils, of Angels, and of Men. I 
quote some of the secrets from memory :— 

1. How to weigh any number of pounds (or 
ounces) with four weights. This might be useful 
for machines for weighing letters. 

2. How to find out a number thought of by 
another, by asking a few questions. Think of a 
number ; is it even or odd, &c.? 

3. How to roast a goose alive. I believe, from 
the muscular movements of the ass, the stone 
will be effectual. I have tested the first and second, 
and can answer for their correctness. I have 
never tried the third, and do not so intend. 


Burter’s “Hupisras” (5@ §, ii. 326.)—Dr. 
Johnson says more : he says, “ Hudibras is one of 
those compositions of which any nation may justly 
boast”; and “the name of Butler can only perish 
with the language.” W. A. C. 

Glasgow. 


Errect or Stars (5* §. ii. 309.)—Let me refer 
Asa Resru to a tale in the Belgravia Annual for 
1868 ; it is entitled “‘ King Aser’s Slave.” 


Boston. 


“Tue Stave” (5" §. ii. 309.)—To the question 
of your correspondent Vera, no better answer can 
be given than by a few extracts from Moore's 
Diary, edited by Lord John Russell in 1853 (vol. v. 
pp. 142, 144) :— 

‘1827. January 6. Began some verses for the Times, 
* The Slave.’ 

“ January 19-20. Sent some day this week a poem on 
the Duke of York’s death to the Times, called ‘The 
Slave,’ and a letter from Luttrell about it. I must 
thank you for ‘ The Slave.’ 

“ January 21-22. Had a letter from Barnes, saying the 
verses on the Duke of York were excellent, and came 
«& propos.” 

Wituiam Prart. 


115, Piccadilly, 





SurroLtk Worps (5" §. ii. 326.)—Pusket is, 
probably, nothing more than the Suffolk pronun- 
ciation of the English word peascud. 

Wm. PenGeELty, 

Torquay. 

Tue MARRIAGE OF THE ADRIATIC AND THE 
Doce or Venice (5" §. ii. 287.)—Under “ Pecu- 
liar Customs, &c.,” Morell says, in his Complete 
Geography (vol. ii. p. 836, fol.) :— 

“One of the grandest and most solemn ones that 
Venice hath is, that called the Assensa, or Holy Thurs- 
day, when the Doge goes with the utmost pomp to marry 
the sea.” 

After describing the ceremony, which is too long 
for quotation, he continues :— 

“ At the place the Doge takes a ring, and drops it into 
the sea, without any other formality than by saying, 
* Desponsamus te, Mare, in siqnum perpetui Domini ; 
which may be thus Englished, With this ring we wed 
thee, O sea, in token of our perpetual Dominion over thee.’” 

Nothing is said of the recovery of the ring. 
“This power,” he tells us, of marrying the sea in 
that odd manner— 

“was granted to this Republic by Pope Alexander III. 
for its having given him a lift into his Pontifical Dignity, 
of which he had been deprived.” 

I find no mention of the custom in Cardinal 
Contarini’s De Venetorum Republica. 

Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


It is quite true that the ring was recovered after 
the wedding, and, therefore, that a string was tied 
to it. The origin of this ceremony shows it plainly. 
In the twelfth century, Venice supported Pope 
Alexander III. against the Emperor Frederick [., 

sarbarossa. In recompense of this, the Pope gave 
the Doge a ring, which he ought to throw into the 
sea every year; and to the present the Pope added 
these words :— 

‘* Espouse the sea, that posterity may know it belongs 
to you by right of conquest, and it must be submitted to 
your Republic, as a wife is to her husband.” 

Henri GAvUssERON, 

Ayr Academy. 

The form of the ceremony was as follows. 
Yearly, on Ascension Day, the Doge, accompanied 
by the officers of state, the Papal nuncio, the 
ambassadors, &c., entered the “ Bucentaur,” a gal- 
ley one hundred feet in length, manned by 160 
picked rowers, and advanced slowly to the island 
of Santa Elmo, at which place the patriarch of 
Venice came on board, who, after blessing a vase 
of water, threw it into the sea as a preventative of 
storms. The ducal vessel proceeded to the port of 
San Nicolas, and then crossed the strait, and after 
going a little way out to sea, put about ; at which 
moment the Doge suddenly stepped into a small 
gallery, and threw a gold ring into the waves, 
saying at the same time, “ Desponsamus te, Mare, 
in signum veri perpetuique dominii” (see The 
Queen of the Adriatic; or, Venice Past and 
Present, &c.). NEomacts, 
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Tue Termination “y” IN THE NAMES OF 
Praces (5 S§. ii. 320.)—If the correspondent of 
the Intermédiaire is right in asserting that acum, 
in the termination of the Latin forms for Tournay, 
Cambray, Courtray, &c., is from Sanscrit aca, 
Latin aqua, then, seeing that the original Flemish 
names of these towns ended in -yck (Doornyck, 
Cameryck, whence our cambric, Cortryck, Xc.), 
there seems really some analogy for the suggestion 
of W. B., that -wick—water. But query the 
grounds of this assertion in the Intermédiaire ? 


V.H.LL.LC.LV. 


“Wink” (5% §. ii. 408), which forms part of 
xf veral place-names in our country, is Scandinavian. 
Wink or winch means a corner. The word of the 
same meaning in the Anglo-Saxon tongue is wincel. 
Vide Morris’s Etymology of Teutonic Local Names 
for the former, and Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon Dic- 
tionary for the latter, authority. 

Henry C. Lorts. 


Tue Yew-Trees At Parnswick (5* §. ii. 365. 
—The spell has been broken for many years. The 
ninety-nine old yew-trees still flourish, and between 
thirty and forty younger trees were planted some 
years ago, which promise in time to make the 
churchyard as much uglier than before as 140 
exceeds 100, C. 8. 

I know these yew-trees well, and can assure 
T. C. U., and the elderly lady his informant, that 
there is nothing ominous respecting one of them 
dying occasionally when another is planted, so 
that one hundred cannot be kept growing together. 
It would be just half as difficult to keep fifty, and 
as difficult again to keep two hundred growing at 
the same time. The result would be the same 
with Wellingtonias, or in case a farmer tried to 
keep exactly one hundred sheep throughout the 
year. The frequent deaths amongst the Pains- 
wick yews, however, arose principally from the 
injury to their roots by the frequent interments 
just before the new cemetery was built, and the 
absurd practice of cropping them so closely every 
year, so that the dead leaves of the inner boughs 
do not fall to the ground, but uponsthe crown and 
trunks of the trees, which is very injurious. 

C. Cuatrock, F.R.HLS. 

Castle Bromwich. 


Tuomas Sutton (5 §. ii. 409.)—It is a fact 
well known to Carthusians, that the body of 
Thomas Sutton was buried in the chapel, and is 
there to this day. The tomb has, I believe, been 
twice opened within the last hundred years, the 
latter occasion being in 1842. The body was 
found wrapped in lead, according ‘to the fashion 
of the day, and was in excellent preservation. 

FF 


D. 


Charterhouse. 








Thomas Sutton, the founder of the Charterhouse, 
was buried in the chapel attached to his magni- 
ficent foundation. An engraving of the curious 
lead coffin which contains his body may be seen in 
The Gentleman’s Magazine, January, 1843, p. 43. 
His bowels were buried in the Parish Church of 
Hackney. Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


I have consulted three biographical dictionaries, 
and unless they are all wrong, and they have 
copied erroneously from each other, Thomas Sutton 
died December 12, 1611. As to his place of 
burial, they are all silent, though one account 
states that he died in London, Frepx. Rute. 

An Otp Booxsetuer (5 §. ii. 288.)—I have 
the book inquired for by Orrpnar Hamsr. It 
bears the following title :— 

‘Fifty Years Recollections of an Old Bookseller, con- 
sisting of Anecdotes, Characteristic Sketches, and Origi- 
nal Traits and Eccentricities of Authors, Artists, Actors, 
Books, Booksellers, and of the Periodical Press for the 
last Half Century, with appropriate Selections, and an 
unlimited Retrospect, including some Extraordinary 
Circumstances relative to the Letters of Junius, and 
a Claim of Corroborative Evidence respecting their 
Author.” 

“He has been at a feast of anecdotes, and stolen all 
the scraps.” 

8vo. pp. 200, Cork. Printed for the Author, 1835. 

Tt contains a portrait of the author, those of 
Wilkes, John Nichols, the printer, Francis Grose, 
Christ. Brown, John Dunton; the Politicians, 
the Literary Laboratory, and etchings of Grose, 
Grainger, and some of the early printers from 
Ames. From the latter, and that better known 
old bookseller Dunton, he has borrowed largely, 
and compiled a light readable “ feast of anecdotes,” 
and, truly described, “stolen scraps.” The 
author’s initials are W. W., understood to stand 
for William West, at the period a bookseller in 
Cork, but an Englishman whose reminiscences are 
all of his native land, A. G. 


The editor of the Aldine Magazine was William 
West, who contributed to it the interesting letters 
referred to by Mr. Otpnar Hamst. The Fifty 
Years’ Recollections of an Old Bookseller is a 
separate work by the same author. It was 
“printed by and for the author,” at London, in 
1837. Such at least is the statement on the title- 
page, though on passing the hundredth page a 
second title-page arrests the eye, which declares 
that it was “printed by and for the author,” at 
Cork, in 1835! The motto on the first title, “he 
has been at a feast of anecdotes, and stolen all 
the scraps,” accurately indicates the character of 
Mr. West’s book, which is an amusing farrago of 
odds and ends, pertinent and impertinent. A 
lithographed portrait of Mr. West forms the fron- 
tispiece to his work, and the final date of his life- 
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story will be found registered in the pages of Syl- 

vanus Urban (Gentleman’s Magazine, 1855, vol. 

xliv., N.S. p. 214). The Recollections is now a 

rare book. Wituiam E. A, Axon. 
Rusholme. 


“Boroven Enerisn” (5 §. ii. 308) prevails 
most extensively in the county of Sussex, where it 
is found in 140 manors. The custom is also more 
or less in use in Cornwall, Derby, Devon, Essex, 
Glamorgan, Gloucester, Hants, Hereford, Herts, 
Hunts, Kent, Leicester, Lincoln, Middlesex, Mon- 
mouth, Northampton, Notts, Salop, Stafford, Suf- 
folk, Surrey, and Warwick. R. 8. Cuarnock. 

Gray’s Inn. 


This custom obtains in the Manor of Kirton-in- 
Lindsey, in the county of Lincoln. 
W. E. Howterrt. 


Wharton, in the Law Lexicon, says that the 
custom obtains in the manors of Lambeth, Hack- 
ney, part of Islington, Heston, Edmonton, &c. 

Frepk. Rute. 

F. 8. will find much information on this ancient 
tenure in The Custom of Borough English as 
existing in the County of Sussex, by George R. 
Corner, Esq., F.S.A., 1853,—a pamphlet reprinted 
from vol. vi. of the Sussee Archeological Collec- 
tions. There is also another useful paper on the 
same subject by the late Mr. Corner, read before 
the Suffolk Institute of Archeology, Jan. 10, 1856. 

EpwarpD Pegacock. 


Mr. Furley, in his admirable History of the 
Weald of Kent, says that— 

“ In Surrey there are no less than thirty-three Borough 
English Manors, including Limpsfield, on the Surrey 
side of Westerham, and Lambeth, Kennington, Battersea, 
Richmond, Croydon, Dorking, &c. .. . There are about 
150 Borough English Manors in Sussex, including Wad- 
hurst, Trant, Playden, and Iden among the frontier 
manors. 

The custom, he informs us, is not known in 
Kent. I gladly take this opportunity of recom- 
mending to all students of English History and 
Topography, especially natives of Kent, these most 
interesting and instructive volumes. They are 
simply exhaustive of the subjects on which they 
treat. Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


“Sanapon”: Hor. Sart., i. 3, 107 (5™ S. ii. 
285.)--I should like to know in what dictionary 
of what language this word is to be found. Such 
a substitution does not deceive schoolboys, but 
would be more likely to add to their inevitable 
vocabulary of improper slang. The system of 
expurgation is a silly one. Byron was referring to 
an edition of Martial, in which the obscene 
epigrams were absurdly put together ; but Martial, 
a poet who must ve read by any one desiring to 
study social life in Imperial Rome, and to enjoy 





the Latin language in its most malleable form, is 
not put into the hands of mere children, being 
unintelligible to students until they have reached 
an age at which his grossness should engender dis- 
gust. Mortimer Cours. 

Know! Hill, Berks. 


Portuevuese Corn (5 §, ii. 327.)—This is not 
a coin, but a weight for a quarter Joannes, minted 
by Joannes V., and current in England for nine 
shillings. Weights of Portuguese >oins are very 
common : I have several, including the above. 
SAMUEL SHAW. 
Andover. 


Tue ParasLe or THE “OnE ONLY Kip” (5% 
S. ii. 424.)—It may interest some of your readers 
to know what is the generally accepted interpreta- 
tion of this parable, quoted by you from my 
article in the Yorkshire Magazine. 

The one only kid is the Jewish people ; the 
two zuzim, the two Tables of the Law ; the cat, 
Babylon ; its devouring the kid, the swallowing 
up of the Jewish nationality by the captivity ; the 
dog, Persia ; the staff, Greece ; the fire, Rome ; 
the water, the Turks ; the ox, Edom or European 
nations, who are to wrest Judea from them at some 
future day ; the slaughterer, the confederate armies 
under Gog and Magog, Persia, Cush, and Pul; 
angel of death, a pestilence ; the Most Holy, 
God’s kingdom on earth under the Messiah. 

GrorceE Perrce GRANTHAM. 

Apesia (5% §, ii, 227, 395.)—Mr. Cnarrock 
will allow me, I trust, to remind him that Harleian 
MSS., except the few which are contemporary 
chronicles, are of very little value in settling this 
question, since the pedigrees and Heralds’ Visita- 
tions of which they largely consist were mainly 
compiled at too recent a date to be of any real 
authority. It is probable that Alesia and Alicia 
were considered the same name—the former being 
then practically extinct—three hundred years ago. 

3ut if they were really interchangeable names at 
the time when both were in common use—speak- 
ing roughly, from 1250 to 1450—I beg leave to 
ask again, how is it that the same person is called 
by both names only by a manifest slip of the pen 
—two, or at most three, times in two hundred 
years—the instances of confusion between Alesia 
and Alicia being about a fourth part as numerous 
as those between Margaret and Mary? No one 
has ever supposed that Margaret and Mary were 
used interchangeably ; yet Margaret was little 
more popular than Alesia, and Mary less so. The 
true authorities for settling this question are the 
Rolls and Inqguisitions of the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries, and I have “ waded 
through ” 740 of the former and 307 of the latter. 
HERMENTRUDE. 
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“TcrEEN ” (5 S. ii. 185, 256, 398.)—The early 
readers of “N. & Q.” should be well acquainted 
with the words “tureen” and “terrine.” The 
origin of the word “tureen” was asked in 1850 
(1% S. i. 246), and several contributions appeared 
in that volume, in vol. iii., and in 3° §. x. 375 in 
1866, this last with an editorial comm nt. It ap- 
peared that Mrs. De lany, in a letter dated 1745-6, 
used the form “terene” (Aut shien and Cor.. 
vol. ii. p- 416, Lond., 1861), and that Goldsmith 
is the first who is known to have used the form 
“tureen,” in the Haunch of Venison, first printed 
in 1765 ; but that Vices. Knox, in his Essays, first 
printed in 1778, according r to ee , has “ soup 
in a china terrene” (W ork , Vol. ii. p 572). The 
English word, it was noticed, nts? be derived 
from the French terrine, and the English adjective 
“terrene” was in early use. It may be udded 
that Pliny has terrena vasa (Nat. Hist., 1. xxxv. 








12), the more common epithet being fictilia, 
Ep. MARsHALL. 


TWELVE Parriarcus ” 
I have an English 


“TESTAMENTS OF THE 
5% §S. i. 308, 394; ii. 396. 
edition of this book :— 

“ London, reprinted for James Frost, 195, Brick Lane, 
Whitechapel, and Joseph Frost and Isaac Frost, St. 
John’s Square, Clerkenwell, from a copy printed at 
London in 1693 for the Company of Stationers. Printed | 
by R. Ferny, 26, St. John Street, Clerkenwell, 1837.” 

[ have also an edition in black letter :— 

“ Printed at London for the Company of the Stationers, 
1610,” with woodcuts. 


SAMUEL SHAW. 

Andover. 

Toe Frencn Worp “ Yevx” (5 §S. ii. 101, 
174, 237, 398.)—If Ovris, after all that I have 
said, is still of opinion that the relationship be- 
tween yeux and oculos is the same as, or in any 
degree resembling, that between journal + and dies, 
I have nothing more to say. But I am afraid he 
will stand alone in his opinion. Oculos is, as he 
himself admits, the Latin father* of yeux; dies 





is, as he himself admits, nothing more than the 
great grandfather of journal + (journal, diurnalis, 
diurnus, dies), Are a father and a great grand- 
father the same thing? Let him find another 
Latin father which has not a single letter in com- 
mon with its French so: I deny that yeux and 
oculos have, philologically speaking, a letter in 
common. I have distinctly proved that the two 
w’s have nothing whatever to do with one another. 
F. CHance. 





* More strictly father and mother, as only one in 
dividual is concert edi in the produetion. Perhaps moti 
would be the more strictly correct term, as there are 
mothers, or what are regarded as mothers, without 


+ OvTIs now says jour, but, p. 174, 
— does he mean by calling gi 


he had 
nO corrupt L 


ord? Does he sbonge use “corrupt Latin 
thes people would us 


where 
“Ttalian”? 


J. T. Serres (5" §. ii. 289, 364, 397, 418.) — 
The lapse of time, nearly half a century, since the 
publication of The Life, &c., is, I think, a sufficient 
reason for the alleged scarcity of the copies of the 
book. If the friends of Mrs. Serres could have 
raised the needful supplies, they might have en- 
deavoured to buy up the work, which was detri- 
mental to her character. It is not probable that 
George IV., or any member of his family or govern- 
ment, would have given 5/. even for the purpose. 
It is also improbable that the idea of Commander 
Morrison, that the writer of the Ryves statement 
in the Morning ~~ 1848, was induced to dis- 
continue the story by the offer of a diplomatic 
appointment, accepted by him from the British 
Government, is based upon truth. The Com- 
mander, like many men of genius, was credulous, 
enthusiastic and prejudiced. This Ryves grievance 
was just the sort of hobby he would ride to “ the 
death,” as the Say ing is. Upon the final occasion 
of my conversing with him in February, 1866, he re- 
ferred to this claim as a just one, and he alleged that 
Mrs. Ryves was — considerably by persons of 
rank and substance in her leg &e. Until 
its ventilation in Westn ninster Hall, before Sir A. 
Cockburn, &c., I was a believer in oe aes This 
trial convinced me, and better judges, that the 
claim was a fallacy, and that her grand appeal was 
based upon error or unconscious fraud. 

Cur. CooKE. 


gays 


Corpses BvurRIEeD Watis: “ UTRAQUE IN 
UNA THECA,” &c. (5 §, ii. 185, 234, 298, 337, 
398.)—Being still unconvinced, I write once again 
on this subject, although I have no wish to compete 
for the last word. OnKH means generally a re- 
ceptacle. The first meaning given by Liddell and 
Scott is “a case to put anything in, a box, a chest.” 
Coffin, then, fairly within its classical 
meaning. But, with deference to Mr. Tew, the 
Greek Lexicon is not our best guide to Low Latin. 
Bede did not write with Liddell and Scott at his 
elbow ; and if his meaning is not clear from his own 
text, we must look for light, not to AEschylus, but 
to medieval Latin writers; and our dictionary 
authority is Du Cange. Bede is, as Mr. Tew says, 
speaking of a translation, and that to me 
to exclude the idea of a grave. The point of the 
whole is that the bodies were not re-interred, but 
placed in a co fin or re veliquary above ground. And, 
turning to Du C _ 1 find he gives as the usual 
meaning, “capsa pores be m re liquiis instructa” ; the 
other meanings being the vault of an apse and a 
finger ring, both altogether unsuitable to the pre- 
T. MICKLETHWAITE. 


comes 


eems 


sent passage. J. 


Mr. MickLetTuwalrte can confirm his translation 
by the XV. * Non licet 


Canon of Auxerre, 5! 


| mortuum super mortuum mitti.” 
Mackexzie E, 


WALCOTT. 
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“Tue BurrerFcy’s Batt” (5S. ii. 327,352, 372, 


418.)—It may be thought that the subject is more 
than exhausted ; but as I find it stated by S. D.S. 
(p. 418) that “ Mrs. Dorset was undoubtedly the 
authoress of the Butterfly’s Bail,’ I think it right 
to say, from having been personally acquainted, 
that it was written by Mr. Roscoe, the author of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici. I remember, too, sitting with 
him at Allerton, in 1808, when his son Edward 
jokingly produced, as a specimen of its popularity, 
a copy of it printed on a pocket handkerchief which 
he had bought, the day before, at Chester Fair. 
W. M. T. 


4 
a 


i 


some supposed quality in the fish? Is it likely 


| that a saint who “ is usually represented pointing 


‘Acnes” (5™ §. ii. 68, 139.)—The following | 


occurs in the article “ Errata,” in the Curiosities 
of Literature :— 

“Swift's own edition of The City She has ‘ old 
aches throb.’ Aches is two syllables, but modern 


printers, who had lost the right pronunciation, have 
aches as one syllable, and then. to complete the metre 
have foisted in ‘aches wil/ throb.’ Thus what the poet 
and the linguist wish to preserve is altered and finally 
lost.” 

R. Passincnaqm. 


Letrers py “Aw EnGiisHmMan 5% S. i. 408 ; 


ii. 214.)—Upra says these letters were published | 


in a separate form by Mr. Bohn, and I therefore | 


presume that the following pamphiet is a different 
one. Is the author known / 

“The invasion of England considered in a letter and 
postecript to the Times, dated 30th January and 5th 


to an ulcer in his left thigh” would have been 
selected as an example of soundness? See, how- 
ever, Johnson’s Dictionary, at the word “ Roach,” 
where a different spelling, roche—=rock, is sug- 
gested. E. M‘C. 


Guernsey. 


“‘Renpez-vovs” (5 §. ii. 169, 255) ia con- 
demned by Bishop Hurd, who writes (as quoted in 
Latham’s Johnson’s Dictionary), “I know not how 
[it] came to make its fortune in our language. It 
is of an awkward and ill construction, even in the 
French.” Richardson remarks, that whilst the 
noun is common in our old writers, the verb formed 
upon it is not so. 

It is to be observed that neither Latham r 
Richardson mentions its occurrence in Shakspeare 
yet it will be found four times in the plays :— 
1 Henry IV., Act iv. sc. 1, line 57; Henry T., 
Act ii. se. l, line 15, and Act v. se. 1, line 76 
Hamlet, Act iv. sc. 4, line 4; spelt indifferentls 
randeuous, rendeuous, rendevouz, and rendez: 

Several examples of the use of the word could 
be given from other old plays ; for instance, Chap- 
man’s, Jonson’s, and Marston’s Eastward H 
opens thus :— 


* Touchstone. And whether with you now? what loose 


actid are you bound for? come what cérades are you t 


February, 1852, containing the opinions of the Duke of | 


Wellington aud other officers 
portant subject By an 
| Mottoes.] 


Englishman and Civilian. 
London, J. Ridgway, 1852, 8vo., pp. 35. 
OtpHar Hamst. 


Bisiticat Evipence (5“ §. ii. 228, 274.)—I 


possess a copy of the work to which Miyvcrt s | 


Its full title is -— 

“ An Examination of the Testimony of the Four Evan- 
gelis's, by the Rules of Evidence Administered in Courts 
of Justice. With an Account of the Trial of Jesus. By 
Simon Greenleaf, LL.D., l 


Royall 
Harvard University. Boston, 1846. 8vo., py 


probably refers. 


The author is one of the most eminent American 
jurists, his Treatise on the Law of Evidence being 
the authority on that subject. The compiler of the 
American Biographical Dictionary does not over- 
step the mark when he says :—“ The beauty of his 
style, and his correct expositions of law, have 
placed him as an author by the side of Blackstone 
and Kent.” GasTon DE BERNEVAL. 
Philadelphia. 





“As SOUND AS A ROACHE” (5 §. ii. 274, 314.) 
—Mr. Watcorr asserts very positively that St. 
Roche, and not the fish called a roach, is alluded 
to in this saying ; but is he aware that the same 
saying exists in French? “Sain comme un 
gardon ” is literally “ As sound as a roach.” How 


are we to account for this coincidence, except by 


Professor of Law in 





of distinction on this im- | 


meete withal 
—Edition 1605. 


whers the supper? whers the randeuous 


Sparks Henperson WILLIAMS 
Kensington Crescent, W. 


Sr. CATHERINE oF Srenna (5 S, i. 387, 433; 
ii. 17, 77.) —See Catherina da Siena (Sancta) Dia- 
logo de la Divina Providentia, small 4to., fine full 
page spirited woodcuts. Venice, 1494. There is 
a short notice of her in Alexander Ross’s Panseeia; 
or, a Vic w of all the Religions of the W orld. 

R. R 


. 
Boston. 


Bouzi Bartine (5% §. i. 182, 274, 312, 455 ; 
299, 398.)—We have a number of ballads relating 
to local country sports and pastimes. Armiger 
has collected several, but his work is very imper- 
fect. In Craven we have a ballad called “ Th 
Wigglesworth Hunt,” which, I believe, has never 
been printed. I have heard that it was written 
by a Mr. Holmes, of Sun Hill, near Hatton, in 
Craven, the father of the late Mr. Holmes, sur- 
geon, of Grassington. By-the-bye, who was Ar- 
miger? Is it a real name or a nom de plume? 
Can Otrnar Hamst inform the readers of “N 
& Q.”? STerHEeN JACKSON. 





Tne Egvestrian Statve Nn _ LEICESTER 
Square (5 §. ii. 46, 91, 292.)—The statement 
that the King’s statue, though brought from 
Canons in 1747, was not erected in Leicester 





— 
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Square till after 1754, because it does not appear 
in the plate in Stow’s London of that date, is, I 
think, erroneous ; for the plate of Leicester Square 
in the sixth edition, which is inscribed as “ Pub- 
lished according to Act of Parliament, 1754, for 
Stow’s Survey,” has the statue in the centre, but 
not facing Saville House as it stood forty years 
ago, but facing north-west, so as to be seen with 
most advantage from Leicester House. The plate, 
which was an old one, has evidently been altered 
for the edition of 1754, the old trees of Leicester 
Fields having been erased, and the iron railings 
and statue probably added. 

In London and its Environs Described, 6 vols. 


Svo., 1761, a book dedicated to the Prince of 


Wales [ Geo. IIL.], who, it is stated, then lived in 
Saville House, and, consequently, next door to his 
mother, the Princess Dowager, who resided in 
Leicester House, the statue is described as “ An 
Equestrian statue of his present Majesty, gilt,” 
very clearly meaning George IT 

‘ Epwarp So.ty. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Nir Robert Peel: an Historical Sketch. By 
Henry, Lord Dalling and Bulwer. (Bentley & 
Son. 

Lorp Datuinea, or to call him by the name by 

which he is better known, and will be always 

remembered, Henry Bulwer, furnished, in his His 
torical Characters, a noble gallery of the portraits 
of noble men. 

Sir Robert Peel. It often happens with the great 

Masters of Art, that their sketches are more strik- 

ingly life-like than their finished works ; so in this 

case, we find the rapid outlines convey more of life 


and character than many of the elaborate characters | 


in the Historical Gallery. In a few clear, vigorous, 
well-condensed chapters, the whole career of the 
late distinguished statesman is more satisfactorily 
described than if as many volumes had been given 
to the work as there are chapters. It was Sir 
Robert Peel’s destiny to have to carry many 
measures which he had formerly denounced. This 
sketch shows how a great statesman may honestly 
change his opinions, when he comes to understand 
that “party” does not always mean “country,” 
and that the interests of the latter are superior to 
all party interests whatsoever. What are called 
“revolutionary messures” come to be adapted as 
measures to guard against revolution. Peel was 
“the practical man,” and not, as he has sometimes 
been called, “the business gentleman.” He was 
of yeoman descent. His grandfather “inherited 
a small estate of about one hundred pounds a year, 
called ‘ Peel’s Fold,’ which is still in the family.” 
The farming grandfather turned trader and calico- 
printer. The father of Sir Robert was even more 
prosperous than the grandfather. In 1797, he 





To these is now added a sketch of 


subscribed 10,0001. to the “ voluntary subscriptions 
for the support of the war.” His celebrated son 
was then nine years of age, and that son was early 
given to understand that he was to be neither 
farmer nor calico-printer, but Prime Minister of 
England. This book demonstrates how well he 
comprehended his mission. 


Bossuet and his Contemporaries. (Rivingtons.) 

ALL biography is delightful, and this story of Bossuet is 

eminently so. It is, of course, an old story, but it has 

the charm of novelty in the hands of a new narrator. 

Bossuet furnishes another proof of the fact that wise 

men can utter very foolish things. Louis XIV. himself 

must have smiled with contempt at hearing the great 
preacher thus address him in a sermon from the pulpit, 

“Sire, he were abhorred of God and men who failed to 

desire your glory, even in this life,” &c. ! 

Social Life in the English Universities in the Eighteenth 
Century. Compiled by Christopher Wordsworth, M.A. 
(London, Bell & Sons; Cambridge, Deighton & Bell.) 

Tue compiler of this admirable view of University life 

has ransacked libraries in order to take from them all 

he needed for his illustrations. The volume as well 
deserves to be perused by the general reader as by Uni- 

versity men. Nearly seven hundred pages, and not a 

page that is not made lively by an anecdote! We take 

one grain from the piled-up measure, merely to show 
how long a grievance may last. In 1659 it was asked 

“ whether the Canons of Christ Church ought not to eat 

the bread of affliction, since they refuse to eat the same 

bread and drink the same drink with the rest of the 

College ; which, indeed, is so bad as never was worse 

eaten or drank but by the same Canons before they 

came to be Canons.” Mr. Wordsworth says: “A similar 

question was asked, with no less vehemence, in 1865.” 





Calendar of State Papers. Foreign Series of the Reign 
of Elizabeth, 1569-71. Preserved in the State Paper 
Department of Her Majesty’s Public Record Office. 
Edited by Allan J. Crosby, Esq. (Longmans.) 

| Tux above two eventful years are productive of very 
important illustrations of life at home and abroad, which 
are here calendared. The scenes of battle, incendiar- 
isms, hanging and burning on the Borders, when Mary 
Stuart’s friends there were stamped out, and their 
pleasant homes utterly destroyed, are most vividly pour- 
trayed. Perhaps Shakspearian readers will think less 
of all other papers than of one which is thus described : 
‘Lord Scrope to Lord Burghley. There is one Robert 
Laing, a Scotchman, servant to Mr. George Verney, who 
has brought out of Scotland other five young men, with 
| hawks, and would pass into Warwickshire to the said Mr. 
Verney and Sir Thomas Lucye, wherein he desires to 
know his pleasure. Carlisle, 16 Sep., 1571.” In the year 
previous, Justice Shalluw’s neighbour, Shakspeare’s 
father, rented the Ington Meadow farm of fourteen 
acres; and the year afcer, 1572, Shakspeare, according 
to Mr. Dyce, first went to the Free School at Stratford. 


Reprints AND New Epirions tempt the public at this 
season more than the usual gay and glittering volumes. 
Mr. Murray has just issued new editions of Mr. J. A. 
Crowe’s Handbook of Painting ; The German, Flemish, 
and Dutch Schools, and of Lady Eastlake's edition of the 
Handbook of Painting: The Italian Schools, originally 
edited by Sir Charles Eastlake. With these superb 
volumes one may sit at home and yet traverse famous 
schools and galleries, and be introduced to the most 
renowned painters. Mr. Murray has also added the 
fifth and sixth volumes to the cheap edition of Canon 
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History of the Christian Church. 
the same house we have the Sketches and Studies, 
De scrt) tit l Hist r ul, by R. J King, B.A. These 
are reprints from periodicals, and we heartily recom- 
mend them to all as consisting of thoroug rhly healthy 
and attractive matter. We direct especial notice to 
the excellent r oa by Mr. Gardner, of Paisley, 
of James , Jacobite Relics of Scotland; be 

the Son a 4 } i d Lea ds of the Ad ere fg fo th 
House of St irt. With poetry there is music, 
with both illustrative history. There is af 
laughter and a fountain of t se two charming 
volumes The reader closes th d they 
who sit down to the piano with them will be loth to 
leave sounding the echoes of the old tuneful Jacobite 
time, Musical echoes, too, will be found in Mr. Tegg’s 
charming reprint of Croften Croker’s Legends of 
Killarney, a capital book. Readers seriously 
given will find what they require in the reprint of a 
curious devotional book, The Saint's Travel to the 
of Canaan, tu e Dis ered Sevent 


Robertson's 


ars in the 
m with regret; ar 


more 


en False Rests 
This 


tty 


short of the Spiritual ( iag of Cl he Saints 
reprint of Wilkinson's work of 16 
rm by Triibner & Co. 
reprint will be found in Mr. Hazlitt’s F 
L “gt yp gt tty 
er Early EB sh Wri This we 
f Ritson’s Fairy Tales nd Halliwell 
the Fairy M ology of a Mid 
with additions and corrections. 


48 is issued in a pre 


f 
ry Tal 


ikspea ré and 


sJ 
Night’ 


A most amusing book. 


Tish CLEI Mr. E. H. W. 

KIN, Kidbrooke Park Road, Blackheath, writes: “I 

should be glad if your readers uld kindly forward me 

copies of any epitaphs in their parish church or church 

yard relating to the clergy who have held benefices in 

Kent during the last hundred years. 

Fatuer Provr.—Mi 

lub, writes: “I 

of Fathe 

y of your readers who w 

s, letters, or notes of tl 

yu will allow 

men through your c« 

Mr. Tuorxeury informs us that he h 
autobiogra of Mr. Buckstone 


Erirarns or Ke» 


ARD JEI 
am prey for pul Hoation F 

, and 1 should be much « 
vuld favour me with any 
ntric pad Per 
appeal to | 


BLANCH 
paring 


ecc 


me to make this okish 


lumns. 


pes to edit an 


C. writes ‘Eprysuren Revrew.—A writer in the 
Gentleman's Maga for this month, says, ‘ Jeffrey's 
salary had been 700/. a year, and the editorship of the 
Edinburgh Review was then the blue ribbon of literature.’ 
In a sketch of Jeffrey’s life, contributed shortly after his 


death to a periodical work, I stated, on authority from | 


Edinburgh, as follows: ‘From 1803 to 1809, a sum of 
200 guineas was given by Constable] for editing each 
number. The account books are missing for three years 
after 1809, but from 1813 on to 1826, Mr. Jeffrey is 
credited, “ for editing,” 7001. a number.’ On reading this, 
Lord Cockburn, the friend and biographer of Jeffrey, 
wrote me, ‘I consider it rtain that the 210/. and 
the 70u/. for each number, left the editor to pay the 
whole writers. The nature of this drawback may be 
judged of from one fact, that Jeffrey once paid 1,000U. 
per advance for articles not yet dreamt of, to a single 
contributor.’” 


as c 


Motices to Correspondents. 
We would remind all who kindly intend to contribute 
to the Christmas Number of “ N. & Q.,” that they can- 
not forward their illustrative papers too early. 


From | 


| adopted the “ 


and i 
untain of | 


Land | 


Wi * may be called a seasonable | 


wrk forms a union 
| the papers referred to, but on the 
Dun- | 


| Summer ” 


| dian « 


Ref rm | 
bliged | 





“Gas, manufacture 
1792, Mr. Murdoch 
rnwall, and in 1798 


W. H. Mcrruy.—See the article 
of,” in Knight’s Cycloped: In 
lighted his house at "Redruth, in CX 


| the shops of Messrs. Bolton & Watt, at Soho, with gas, 


In 180 
by similar 


2, M. Lebon proposed to light a portion of Paris 
means. The R. C. College at Stonyhurst 

new light” in 1807, when it was also ap- 
plied to some lamps, by Mr. Winsor, in Pall Mall. te 
1810, the Chartered Gas Company obtained an Act of 
Parliament, and on 3lst December, 1813, Westminster 
Bridge was lighted with gas, the parish of St. Margaret's, 
Westminster, in the following year, substituting gas for 
oil throughout their district. In 1820, Paris followed the 
example thus set by London. 

A. C. B.—“ To a close-shorn sheep God gives 
measure ” (Herbert, Jacula Prudentum, 1640). “ Dieu 
mesure le froid A la brebis tondu (Henri Estienne, 
Pre 1594) Sterne s“G dt mpers the wind to the 
shorn lamb ” (Sentimental . ’ 17 descended to 
him, through Herbe rt, ‘fro n 

Parnce.—In Longfellow's w 

rd Petre, who was Grand Master of the Freemasons 
in 1776, was not a member of Roman Catholic 
Church, being excommunicated by the fact of his being 
a freemason. When his Lordship ceused to be a mason 
he was reconciled to his church. 

T. Frost at perfect lib 


wind by 


E stienne. 
wks, J. T. states that the 


the 


erty to m ake use of 
understanding that 
is made in your forthcoming work to the “effect 
“3.8&@" 

‘St. Luke’s Little 
; some Cana- 
Indian Little 


You are 


a note 
that they originally appeared in 
reminds that 
arrived 

r will tell us how about the “ 


St. SwiItTHIn us 
duly 
yntributi 
Summer.’ 

J. M.H.—See Pa; th's I yf 
Arms, just completed 

AN AUSTRIAN AR ! and counter- 

marched through “N. & Q.,” till 1 nee to it is 
wearisome 


in October. Perha 


Coats of 


E. 8. asks for a co s’s version of 
Horace’s Ot Dine 

Cotp Harpour.—&« 
series of “ N. & Q.” 

. A. W.—For Walw« 
Old and New Lond: nr. 

F. R.—The inscriptions on the Cudgers 
repeatedly printed. 

Lovis XVII[.—The parish bool would 
questi nh. 

J. G.—Please to forward q 
Documents.” 

R. Ware, Jun. 

List 

WATERL 

Diary Di 

Cur. Cooke (“ 


e General Ind to the first four 


rth statue reer, and hall, see 


Map have been 
solve the 
“ Ancient Geraldine 


uery on 


315. 


Germany. 


See “N. & Q.,” ante, pp. 229 
Murray's Handbook of S. 
o.—See the Wellington Despatches. 


See Wor t 


—pee 


l Characters. 
”).—We have a letter for you. 


TICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor "—Advertisements and Business Letters to “ The 
Publisher "—at the Office, 20, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 

To all communications should be affixed the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of f good faith. 
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